accident detectives are discovering about highway slaughter 
In four pages of pictures: how Frank Mahovlich skates, shoots, scores 
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The man who discovered insulin vividly exemplified a profound 
truth: that people matter far more than machines or methods. 
He had nothing to work with, the young doctor. No glossy equip- 
ment, no dream laboratory—not even the applause of a sympathetic 
public. But he had the things that matter more—energy, devotion, 
and abiding faith in the value of his own ideas. 

So he did without the trimmings and set himself to the hard, 
heavy task of doing what he had to do with hardly any tools at all. 

And in the end the victory was all the greater, because it wasn’t 


just the victory of science over disease but the triumph of the human 
spirit over hardship and frustration. In these days of formulated judg- 
ments and machiine-made decisions, it’sa good thing toremember some- 
times that the minds of men are most often moved by the spirit of man. 
People—individual men and women, with their capacity to respond 
to each other’s needs and problems—make the significant differences. 
This is a fundamental part of our business philosophy, the reason why 
we try to make it apparent, in all our dealings with our customers, 
that people make the difference at The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 
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End of the high-living, padded-expense-account era? 


Companies tighten their 
belts, cut frills 
—and save paper clips 


While unemployment statistics and argu- 
ments capture headlines across the 
country, another serious symptom of 
recession seems to be going almost un- 
reported. As unobtrusively as possible 

- for fear of alarming shareholders, 
lowering employee morale and admit- 
ting weakness to competitors — hun- 
dreds of companies in Canada are tight- 
ening their belts 

Spot checks in five Canadian cities 
show that companies are: 
Paring expense accounts and cutting out 
frills. Since November. Sheraton Hotel 
executives have been under orders to 
keep expenses to a minimum. Another 
large corporation has just begun enforc- 
ing a long-ignored rule against first-class 
travel for its salesmen. A printing exec- 
utive says his company now demands 
“a clear reason” for entertaining a cus- 
tomer. “And it’s all business. And _ in- 
stead of five drinks, we stop after three.” 
In Edmonton, T. A. Shandro, secretary 
of the Associated Canadian Travellers, 
says many of his members have been 
ordered to trim spending and account 
more carefully for every expense - ac- 
count item. A salesman in Montreal 
thinks the trend away expense- 
account entertaining suits customers 
too: “They're looking for cold. hard 
facts, not alcohol and entertainment.” 
He’s in the same mood himself: “Ill 
take a customer to lunch, but Ill be 
darned if I'm going to entertain him all 
night.” A public-relations man believes 
this attitude is partly responsible for the 
slump in Montreal nightclub business — 
a slump attributed until now to enforce- 
ment of early closing and to violence 
by protection racketeers. 
Consolidating subsidiaries or depart- 
ments. Kelvinator of Canada has moved 
its head office from Toronto to its Lon- 
don, Ont., plant. In Edmonton, an oil 
executive estimates that at least half the 
oil and automobile companies in Can- 
ada have consolidations or other cost- 
cutting reorganization under way. On 
the prairies, Imperial Oil closed several 
small accounting offices. happily drop- 
ping from the payroll any married wom- 
an who preferred to quit rather than 
move. 
Reducing waste and operating costs: The 
CNR and CPR have both set up work- 
study groups to find ways of saving 
money. In one Montreal office, a vice- 
president received a thick inter-office 
report with a new printed form attached. 
The form asked: “Is this report neces- 
sary?” “These days the admonition to 
turn off the lights is more than words 
on a poster,” says another executive in 
Montreal. “Now it’s an order.” Systems 
for streamlining freight-billing are in 
vogue among trucking companies. In 
B.C., MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell 
River, the lumber-pulp-paper giant, re- 
cently circulated a memo asking office 
workers to save paper clips for repeated 
use. 


WATCH FOR a public-address system 
that summons people silently—by tick- 
ling them. Called the Page Boy, it uses 
a transistor-receiver—about the size of 
a cigarette package—worn on aperson’s 
belt. When the gadget vibrates, the wear- 
er knows he is wanted. 


COMMUNISTS AND CAPITALISTS 
are getting to think more and more alike 

at least when it comes to raising 
money. Using an old capitalist trick, 
Canadian Communists are honoring 
their leader Tim Buck, who just turned 
70, with “birthday banquets” in several 
cities. Loyal comrades buy tickets for 
the dinners, and the profits go to the 
party newspaper, the Canadian Tribune. 


Bruce Kidd: he can 
run, but which way 
will he jump? 

Bruce Kidd, the Jong-distance runner 
who has been making headlines as Can- 
ada’s most remarkable high-school ath- 
lete, seems likely to stay in Canada for 
his university education for the very 
reason many Canadian athletes go south: 
a lot of American universities are coax- 
ing him. 

Kidd, 17 and due to graduate from a 
Toronto high school this year, holds the 
Canadian indoor record for the two-mile 
even (8:58.2) and recently finished the 
same distance in 8:49.2 — about 17 sec- 
onds short of the world record. For 
three miles (his favorite distance) his 
best time is 14:03 — that’s 53 seconds 
over the world record. 

A rarity among athletes. Kidd dotes 
on Latin and earns high marks in math- 


ematics, French, history. Since he has 
always wanted to go to Harvard, one 
thing he did while attending a_ track 
meet one weekend this winter in Boston 
was to write the Harvard entrance ex- 
amination. (Two other things he did: 
break the two-mile record for the meet 
and wire home the news: “CAME 
FIRST. TIME: 8:49. BROCK HAS 
BEEN AVENGED.”) 

At this point disillusionment began to 
set in: “I want to go to college to be a 
student, not a runner. But when | met 
some of the (Harvard) staff and alumni, 
most of them wanted to talk about run- 
ning. Finally I met a philosophy profes- 
sor, and we talked about Bertrand Rus- 
sell.” 

This made him think twice about Har- 
vard, and letters from other U.S. uni- 
versities have made him leery of leaving 
Canada at all. None have offered a 


salary but all were willing to provide 
free tuition 

“Its like a big joke. In the first two 
lines of their letters they talk about what 
a great education they can give me, and 
in the next two pages they tell me about 
the athletic facilities.” Its not that he 
thinks sports and studies are incompati- 
ble: in fact. he says, “The harder I 
train, the better my marks at school 
are.” 

He has written to Oxford but doesn’t 
think he can get in there. “The waiting 
list is too long. Right now it’s a toss-up 
between Harvard and the University of 
Toronto. Pll have to make up my mind 
this summer.” If he chooses Toronto, it 
will be mostly because nobody has been 
pressing him to enroll there. “Harvard 
wants me, but the U of T just expects 
DUNWOODY 


TWO SCIENTISTS from the Royal On- 
tario Museum are giving a new anti- 
rabies vaccine its first Canadian test— 
the hard way. Off to British Guiana and 
Trinidad to study bats, Dr. Randolph 
Peterson and Karl Pogany expect to 
encounter some rabid specimens. But 
they feel pretty sure their inoculations 
of HEP (high egg passage) fleury vac- 
cine—already tested among 1,000 veter- 
inarians in the U.S.— will keep them 
immune. Until now, the only rabies cure 
has been the stomach inoculations de- 
vised by Louis Pasteur; but they are so 
painful they have never been used as a 
preventive, only as a treatment after 
infection. 


CONVENTIONEERS were just getting 
used to having their wives along, and 
now the kids are crowding in too. For 
the first big all-family convention in 
Canada, Kiwanis International is expect- 
ing 15,000 people — including 2.500 
youngsters —to come to Toronto this 
summer. 


Two new guides 
to an old menace: 
earthquakes 


Earthquakes aren't widely regarded as 
a common Canadian phenomenon, but: 
~” they are as severe in Canada as in 
California, though less frequent. 

the St. Lawrence valley and the 
B.C. coast are the country’s most 
earthquake-prone regions. 

~ the St. Maurice vatley near Three 
Rivers, Que., once had an earthquake 
that was probably 100° times worse 
than the quake that killed 12,000 
people in Agadir, Morocco, last year. 

Despiic these facts, the only earth- 
quake chart of Canada is a quake- 
probability map published in 1953; it’s 
too sketchy to satisfy engineers build- 
ing on borderlines between high-risk 
and low-risk earthquake zones. 

Now, under the direction of Dr. J. 
H. Hodgson of the Dominion Observa- 
tory, two seismologists are compiling 
a map that will help authorities to clar- 
ify and revise the National Building 
Code. W. G. Milne of Victoria and W. 
F. T. Smith of Ottawa will show, for 
the first time, where quakes and trem- 
ors have occurred since Jacques Cartier 
put the first one on record about 1535. 
(Cartier heard about that one from the 
Indians after he arrived on his second 
voyage.) Other markings will be based 
on the writings of early Jesuit mission- 


aries, Who apparently never failed to 
note a quake or a tremor 

The costlest quake in Canada was 
at Cornwall, Ont., in 1944-——$2,000,009 
in damage. But no one was killed. The 
most severe earthquake of recent times 
occurred in 1949, on the western 
shoses of the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
off the B.C. coast. Like the St. Mau- 
rice valley quake (in 1663) it caused 
little property damage in a sparsely in- 
habited area 

The new map will pinpoint tremors 
recorded by seismic stations across Can 
ada. some of which are just being set up 
Along with a new probability map to be 
prepared by the Dominion Observatory 
it is expected to illustrate one comfort- 
ing principle established long ago: 
though earthquakes in Canada are fre 
quent and can be serious, the mathema 
tical chances that any quake will give 
one of our cities a severe shaking are 
very slim indeed.—KLAUS NEUMANN 


WATCH FOR an insect-killing paint 
A British manufacturer, announcing a 
paint containing a slow-working insecti 


cide, claims that even when it’s dry. 


bugs will pick it up on their feet. flee 
from the house and die outside. 


Specialists save 
lives in Montreal’s 
new accident centre 


Accidents, says Dr. H. F. Moseley, often 
have more long-lasting and serious re 
sults than they need to, because victims 
don't get the prompt attention they need 
from specialists. Most emergency wards 
are well equipped to set broken bones, 
but many injuries from high-speed travel 
are internal, often complex. and need 
specialized treatment faster than most 
hospitals can provide it. At Royal Vic 
toria Hospital in Montreal, Moseley has 
set up what he considers Canada’s mosi 
modern and efficient system for treating 
accident victims. 

He has plastic surgeons, general sur 
geons, brain surgeons and orthopedic 
specialists on call around the clock. If 
a traflic victim is a pregnant woman. 
Moseley’s staff will have a gynecologist 
on hand within minutes. Six direct 
phone lines into the accident centre are 
kept open for emergencies. When the 
staff gets word of an accident case, they 
can usually have specialists from the 
Royal Victoria staff, or the neighboring 
Montreal Neurological Institute, on 
hand when the ambulance arrives. 

Moseley’s centre handles 1.200 cases 
a month all at no charge to the 
patients. The specialists donate their 
services, the Royal Victoria supplies 
nurses and internes, and provincial hos 
pital insurance covers the rest. Moseley 
believes hospitals in other cities will 
soon be copying his scheme. This spring 
he will spread the word at a seminar on 
accident’ prevention for 100 doctors 
from across Canada. His main message 
“With proper organization, if a patient 
gets to the hospital alive, we can save 
his life.” —- KAY LAJEUNESSI 


A MACHINE TO “READ” BOOKS to 
the blind is now being tested in England 
Called the Optophone, it has a bank of 
photoelectric cells that scan the words 
and translate the letters into sounds of 
varying pitch. By learning which sounds 
stand for which letters, a good listener 
can “read” 46 words a minute 
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Maybe the time has come for a hard look, the first ever taken in Canada, 


aut the unemployment insurance rolls 
Its easy to understand why 


betore. Mr 


Bumble the beadle is not 


governments have hesitated to do so 


in attractive character: the 


idea of poking into the private affairs of some hundreds of thousands of 


citizens 


and winter vacationists, makes any 


times it is easier, and probably better on the whole 


the whole unemployment racket 


to support an idle rich class. and our 


as well a number of tdle poor 


But recently we havent been feeling so affluent 


msurance fund is 


in order to determine which of them are frauds 


sensitive person squirm 


Every 


modern atfluence could support 


tree-louders 
In good 
to close an eve to 


society in history has been abk 


The unemployment 


gravely depleted that it must be replenished, at the 


verv time when taxpavers feel least enthusiastic about doing so 


At least a quarter of 


as half a million. are really in 


work of any sort, truly dependent on unemploymen 


which. when they actually are the 


imadequate 


serious need 


sole support of 


1 million breadwinners, and perhaps as many 


truly unable to find 
insurance benefits 


a family, are pititully 


EDITORIAL: Let's have a willingness-to-work test for the unemployec 


o taxpayer, are the real victims of t 


employment. ins Zecause the prevalence of fraud ts 
widely taken tor grant nuine needy find it hard to get a symp 
thetic hearing 

For the first time. we now have some candid official evidence on th 
practice of fraud. W s. a research economist employed | 
the Senate ce tt ovment. has reported good reason 
believe that takers yout a quarter of the persons register 
is jobless in September. This was betore the seasonal rise in unemplo 
ment. but the proportio ell remain the same; lots of people dr: 
unemployment insuranc sinter who have neither held nor sought 
vinter job for \ears 

No change in the s needed to weed out the insurance rolls. All 
that is needed is a fi realistic application of the regulations already 
n force. to make st that nobody draws unemployment benefits who 
s not truly available for work. It would be worth a considerable increas 


in the staff of 


operation. and the real unemployed 


i disquieting while to come) wot 


wment Service to do this cleansing 
(who. it seems, mav be with us for 


{ be the ones to benefit most. 


I have never in my life read such an 
article in a respected magazine a 
in which 98 of the so-called facts are 
(Let's outlaw guns, by 


yours 


Wt 
MckKenzi 


ment Jar 


Porter, For the sake of argu 


) Fevers collector 


portsman Wholeheartedly condemns 
th reckless use of firearms ind would 
' the first ones to ree to weed out 
the careless hunter. [But] would Ih 
to list below the errors that Mr. Porter 
nh 
1 You anne tay ol permit: as 
wil i Conse It 
You a possible 
nurderer the moment you appl 

The statement made by Police Chiet 
Mache show icom 
piel no minal evel WOrries 
mout ettin ap rout for We pon 

Machine n of whicl I have one) 
have the barre! welded tl ure con 
pletely uselk 
t+. There i much reason tor tirearm 
ollections as there for stamp collec 


/\\ 


bie 


else that has histor 


up connected with 
S. His critical view of the magazine 
CGauns and Ammo, ts completely without 
foundation. This magazine is for the 
firearms collector and hunter anc 
revarded It continually urges 
safety first and ts the leade in showing 
the way to the enjoyment of firearms in 
safely 

Anvuime Mi 
cone a policeman not armed, and then 
Zo Hut and try to arrest some of the 


Porter would like to be 


a 


criminals that I have 


encountered, | 
will be the first to put flowers on his 
erave 

This is Canada, not 
although our family are United Emp 


Loyalists, | am becoming sick 


Fneland, an 


of transplanted Englishmen trying to 
disarm the public ve us at tl 
nercy of dictators ind was d 
ing the last Wal FLOM PDMON 
TON 

“ proposal to prevent accidenta 
shootings | preventing people 
owning firearms is about as sensible 
Irving to prevent automobile accidents 
by preventing anyone from owning oF 
using an automobil D. M. DOIG. BRAN 


DON, MAN 


“ Mr. Porter writes that a shooting on 
the part of Cecil Terry lue ton 
taking hunters for deer. The transcript 


of both the prelimina \ hearing and the 


trial itself would show to even the most 
careless reader that there was no mis 
taken identity but rather that a bulle 
fired at the deer disintegrated upon hit 
ting a branch and particles ricocheted 
hitting two men. There no doubt that 
the accident is still regrettable bu i 
counsel at trial, I take great exception 
to the misstatement of facts and result 


ing unnecessary embarrassment to m 


chent EDWARD JAMES 


BURY, ONI 


CONROY SLD 


“ MekKenzie Porter ts to be commended 


nfortunately the 


plicity of his proposals will bathe th 


for his article 
authorities and comseguently no note 
will be taken of this excellent account 
As Charles Dick 


ens had one of his characters remark, so 


of tolerated homicide 
aptly, “the law is indeed an ass,” there 
fore anything as sensible as this article 
will fail to register. Let me assure Mr 
Porter that like him, trained in the use 
of firearms by the military, | shall con 
tinue to beg or buy my venison from 


survivors of the laughable a 

woods full of hunte EDV 

WINNIPEC 

Mac n hould outla Port 

SAM SHIELDS. HALT LON 


Shu Mairs The 17 \ Da yf 
hristn 1) ] iS | tic 
nterest or 
am ¢ wed ir riting a biograpl 
C hark Ma hk R. P. Ou il 
Va or ot R Or oon 
(Christ Da Mis 
Mair may be related. I suspect that she 
is not, for othe | n ould not ha 
resisted la Sure some com 
ment on Ottewell’s statement that the 
prisoners meal is Kindly prepared by 


Young 
Young and 


Mrs € rowson es Nut not Mrs 
Major The lady in question was Mrs 
Charles Mai i surname, somewhat 


ironically, the same as Shirlev’s. | should 
be interested in Miss Mat SS 


this particular anecdote.—F. 


Ources for 


SHRIVEI 
HAMILTON 
Shirley Mair's | Unfortunately 
cant claun to be a the 


neer journalist, Charles Mair. On the 


S second-class mail 


mnt Mr. Shrive mav be ri 
nf vet around to 
Chrisimas 

as 89. Ouite poss 


th d hristmas 


Maclean's on the brink 


In the Fditori 
he word 


il (Jan. 28, 1961) you use 
nkmanship™ and lan Sclan 


nksmanship™ in the second 


hy 


varagraph of his article on Cuba. This 
new word to me and does not ap 
pear in either of my dictionaries under 
ther spelling Which is the 
’ Is one the plural of the other 
It sounds as if it has been coined to 
provide 


correct 


spelling 


i S10 word to replace the vel 
clit! hanger.” Does it have any 
thing to do with abilitv to steal from 
Brink’s trucks? Would it be proper tor 
me to state that | am anxious about 
your brinkmanship in the proper use of 
the word 
HAE BERLIN, AMHERSTBURG, ONT 


Naculal 


The Pression Was Coine d after the late 
Jolin Foster Dulles’ famous hein 
which he said the U.S. was willing, if 
necessary, to go “to the very brink” of 
war. There is no right or wrong spelling 
—The Editors 
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Ichneumon Fly...Parasite with a Purpose 


Each vear, these flies kill countless tree-destroying larvae 
that annually take a toll of some 500 million cubic feet 
of wood. Thus, the Ichneumon fly is a natural ally of pulp 
and paper, the industry that safeguards its future by 
Operating its woodlands on a_ sustained yield basis. 


Through its continuing program of forest management 


and research aimed at increasing the volume of wood 
available in the future, pulp and paper grows as well as 
conserves the woodlands. Because it strengthens and mul- 
tiplies Canada’s forest resources, this industry assures 
more and greater benefits for all Canadians everywhere. 


THE PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY OF CANADA 
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MAILBAG continued from p 


With the earth bulging, we may have to go to Ma: 
When do Winnipeggers really get out of BVD’s 


I was shocked to read the article bs 
N. J. Berrill. Space travel is for the 
birds (Jan. 28). Space travel and all tt 


4) 
\ 


entails will undoubtedly be costly in te 
way of money and lives. but considei 
where we would be now if we had not 


gambled for the sake of progress Our 
planet is already bulging at the seams 
with its ever-growing population and 

we mav have to colonize other worlds in 
the future. “The value of discovery be 
comes clear only in the wake of the 
discovery itself says Wernher von 


DOUGLASS BALL. MONTREA 
Gilmour on the move 


have collected Clyde Gilmour's movie 
page for many years and IT was dis 
turbed when I did not see it in the fast 
number. Gilmour gives good intorma- 
tion about the new films. grades them 
expertly and therefore you can enjoy 
the movies more fully. | almost cannot 
sleep thinking you may discontinue the 
Gilmour movie page! Oh please. please 
leave it as it alwavs has been'—FANNY 
PERKINS. PORT ARTHUR, ONT 


Havine moved to ti new Entertainment 
page at the back of Maclean's without 
an sue, Gilmour ts using about 
as ords as always (hut CSS 
spac to heep fans imformed 


The Editors 
Warmer now in Winnipeg 


Congratulations to Hal Tennant for his 
excellent treatment of a very dull sub 
ject (What winter does to Canada and 
vice versa. Jan. 7). However. regarding 
Mr Tennant’s quote on Manitoba weath 
er from an I8&82 issue of the Northern 
Pacific Railway settlers vuide is a Na 
tive Muanitoban [I must set the records 
straight. Things have warmed up some 


what since I&S2 and the natives now 


iake off their long underwear efore 
May 24: policemen have shed their but 
falo coats and, on occasion. the girls 
venture out in mid-winter without their 
blizzard bloomers and 
Ihey no longer hav seven) months 
Arctic weather. tive months cold weath 
er.” Obviously Mr. Tennant has been no 
farther west than Long Branch = and 
should take a trip to the sunny prairies 
to see for himself M.A. GILES, TORONTO 


How Preview blew a frame 


An item written by Cathy Perkins. Can 
Roy Thomson bow! the British over with 
fivepins’? (Preview, Dec. 17). mentions 
Marg Bentley as “a grandmother who re- 
cently was named TV Bowling Queen of 


pion on the 1959 CBC-TV Show fr 
O'Connor Bowl. Then a qualifving 


1960." Marg Bentley ended up as cham 
om 
toul 
nament for the ladies’ division was run off 
at O'Connor and this tournament was 
won by Audrey Young. The first T\ 
in 1960 was between Marg Bentley and 
Audrey Young. Audrey Young 
Bentley and she (Bentley) did n 


show 


ol appeal 
in any further bowling shows in_ this 
series. How, then. can she be called th 
IV Bowling Queen of 1960” 
Reference was made to Don Walker 
being “perhaps the nation’s best 
Don Walker is a bowlet of low 


bow ler 
major 
league calibre from Oshawa who was 


hired by the CBC as a field representatiy 


when their organization started up 
I believe after the organization 
came fairly well established he was hi: 


them. Walker bowls in the 


Major League and ts certainly not one 
the better bowlers. There are perhaps ‘| 


Foolproof formula 


compuling interest given by a readei 
By inspection one cai 


mula will not produce zero answer 


formula could be used easil 
gimmick to “prove” 


e should get a lawyer to Invest! 
people he’s buying from! Per 


and it should read 


of payments t ais 


of each payment 
I have no mathematical proof for t! 
formula, which IT developed empirical! 


fake the computed surcharge. 
vide by the price, divide by 
nts plus one. and multiply 

of payments in two years.”"—t 


he described the film It 
Broad Daylight as coming from Swed 
movie is one of the very few Switz 
land has produced. Most of the actors @ 
Swiss and the film was made entirely 


Sishof is correct. Gilmour 


~ 
CHAMPION _. 
> f In Mailbag (Jan ) the formula fo: 
executor and trustee you lea ment). nis number 
in one vear. and D is the dollar valu } 
ots ‘can but found it to conform very closely to 
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Another adventure in one of the 
87 lands where Canadian Club 
is “The Best In The House” 


Lose your grip 
and you can 

lose your life in 
Canada’s Rockies! 


1. “To a photographer. being in the right 
place at the right time doesn’t happen often 
enough,” writes Kellen Staley, a friend of 
Canadian Club. “That’s why Pll always be grate- 
ful to Bill Briggs for inviting me to climb in 
British Columbia. With Bill in the lead, we 
struggled all morning— roped together for safety 
—until we reached a point some fitteen hundred 
feet above our base camp. And then it happened! 
Pd turned to watch Bill as he groped for a hand 
hold on the almost vertical rock—when | heard 
a scream of surprise and saw a cloud of falling 
stone. Out of habit, | jerked the camera to my 
eye—and snapped the shutter just Bill's 
body flashed by! 


4. “With the weather closing 
in. Kootenay Lodge looked mighty 
cheerful. Especially when they 
greeted our safe return with a 
cheering round of Canadian Ciub!”” 


Why this whisky’s world-wide popu- 
larity? It’s the distinctive light, 
satisfying flavour of Canadian 
Club. You can stay with it all 


evening long...in cocktails be- 
2. “Our troubles began when we were 3, ‘At the end of his rope. Bill was dangling help- fore dinner, and tall ones after. 
forced to climb around a dangerous rotted gla- — lessly more than a hundred teet away. Jack, who knew Pry Canadian Club yourself and 
cier—inching slowly down the hollow crevasse his rapelling technique, got down fast on our emergency you'll see why it is served in every 
and up the narrow rock wall chimney. As it) line—and made him secure. But it took the two of notable club, hotel or bar the 
turned out, wewere headed forafall—regardless! — us to pull him back over the glacier’s lip to safety. world over, 
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MACLEAN’S Canada’s National Magazine 


THE HIDDEN FAILURE 
OUR CHURCHES 


Our Christian churches look healthy. But within, church leaders 
themselves fear the churches are unfit: too lazy, too social, too 
weak. Ralph Allen reports on where they've gone wrong and 
what they can still do about it 


HEN THIS YEAR'S CENSUS. the first since 1951. is made public it will con 
tain the statement that at least nine Canadians in every ten are adherents of a Christian 
church or have been committed to one by their parents or guardians. Together these six- 
teen million declared Christians make up Canada’s largest moral force by far. Whether 
they are also the strongest is a different and more important question. In the answers 
and in other answers to be sought in the rest of the world of professing Christians mays 
lic the fate of all mankind. Against such other g 


ism and thinly sheathed militarism, the Christian church is widely held to be the most 


gantic forces as communism, material: 


hopetul protector of the human race. physically as well as spiritually. 

How powerful an influence does the church really have? How much does it in fact 
affect not only the world’s stated beliefs but its actions? How well is it heeded and 
obheved between Sundays? Does it iruly cut much ice bevond earshot of the pulpit? 

At first glance the signs—-at least those close to home—are reassuring. The massive 
blows that various forms of rebellion, reaction and nationalism have dealt the Catholic 
and Protestant churches in Asia, Africa, Europe and Latin America have scarcely been 
felt in North America. Statistically the Christian denominations and sect in Canada and 
the United States are in good health. Their growth in membership and attendance ts. in 
nearly all cases, either keeping up with or surpassing the growth in population 

But almost without exception the leaders of the Christian churches are the first to 
admit that the statistics are misleading. Their control over the conscience and behavior 
of Western man is seriously shaken and perhaps in imminent danger of being lost. and 
nowhere is this realized so agonizingly as in the churches themselves. In the heart ot 
Quebec, which by all known standards of arithmetic is the most thoroughly Christian 
society outside the Vatican, an eminent Roman Catholic priest told me sadly a month or 
so ago: “If the province were isolated from Anglo-Saxon Canada. if it were truly a 
Roman Catholic island like Cuba or Spain or Mexico, it would already be on the brink 


How the churches’ toughest critics talk: overleaf 
Special survey of churchgoing in one town: page 15 
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The churches’ toughest critics are their own leaders. 


Here are a 


few of their most stinging accusations—from sloth to bigotry 


F ALL THE CHARGES MADE against 
the Christian Church, in good times and bad, 
from within and without, there are two that 
seldom abate: the charges of smugness and 
self-righteousness 

Today, whatever their other strengths or 
weaknesses may be, the churches do not 
lack for self-criticism. Much of it is vig 
orous, almost inflammatory. and some of it 
departs strikingly from the traditional pat- 
terns of self-criticism in the churches. It is 
not exclusively the product of ginger 
groups, mavericks or Young Turks: a good 
deal comes from officials of great seniority 
and orthodoxy. Nor is its chief target lazy 
or disobedient congregations: In many cases 
the target is not the erring parishioner but 
the erring clergy or the Church itself as an 
institution 

Here is a sampling of recent utterances 
by clergymen and Christian) scholars” of 
many faiths 


WW ocit is true that religion has often acted 
as an opiate or soporific. And the history 
of the Church is blackened with examples 
of cowardice, conservatism, worldliness, and 
pietistic aloofness. Popular religion is very 
likely to be morally flabby, socially irrele- 
vant, and politically subservient. This ts one 
reason why many people, sensitive to the 
struggles and deprivations of the underdog, 
have abandoned the Church as a supine 
supporter of the status quo.” The Very 
Rev. Angus James MacQueen, past’) mod- 
erator, the United Church of Canada 


olhere is no place in American 
society Where a person with moral, social 
or racial blemish ts more penalized as an 
intruder than in the church—more than in 
schools, in industry, or government. In the 
most crucial issues of life. friendship and 
love. marriage and home, death and burial, 
the Christian obeys submissively the dic- 
tates of American culture and public 
opinion rather than the claims of the Chris- 
tian gospel..—Dr. Jitsuo Morikawa, secre- 
tary, American Home Mission Societies, 
New York 


@ “We are exposed in the Christian minis- 
try to all the temptations the flesh is heir 
to .. In all of (the churches) ambitious 
men retlect sometimes upon the necessity of 
cultivating the acquaintance of the right 
people. pulling the right strings, and playing 
their cards properly to get ahead in the 
church. This goes on even in churches 
which assert the parity of ministers, yet 
also assert in practice that some are a little 
more equal than others The common 
ministerial faults which are pilloried so 
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often in the portraits of ministers in fiction, 
and which appear so often in real life 
egousm, dogmatism, intolerance, and thinly 
veneered selfishness—will flourish anywhere 
if they are not kept in check by. spiritual 
disciplines.”—Dr. Neil Gregor Smith, Knox 
College, Toronto 


W Our churches are not producing enough 
ministers for their needs. and they are not 
giving a very large proportion of their in 
come to missions, and there are areas of out 
life and society upon which they seem to 
have little influence.’"—Dr. W. J. Gallagher, 
general secretary, Canadian Council of 
Churches. 


W@W “May F point out the pitfalls into which 
sometimes the home, the school, the Church 
collectively or individually may have fallen 
It is that in our desire to pass on the faith 
which we ourselves hold so dearly, to give 
of the vision which we ourselves have 
formed, We have imagined that it was suffi- 
cient to re/l the children. We have some- 
times been satisfied with the eaternals, with 
performance rather than virtue: with ver- 
bosity rather #han vitality, with recitation 
rather than reaction. In the very zeal of the 
action of the home, the school and the 
Church on the young we have a terrible 
temptation to Over-protect, to Over-teach, to 
over-coddle."—The Very Rev. G. Fmmett 
Carter, principal, St. Joseph’s Teachers’ Col- 
lege. Montreal 


“We Canadian Baptists have not held 
our own tn this growing nation. We have 
not adjusted our program and methods to 
the new factors which have so greatly al 
tered the way of life for so many of our 
people. We have made too little use of the 
resources now available to us through the 
wizardry of science In short. while we 
have been doing many of the rig/t things, 
we have too often been doing them in the 
wrong ways, and in too much of a routin- 
ized, dutiful. uninspired 1 
B. McDormand, vice-president. Acadia Unt- 
versity: past veneral  secretary-treasurer, 
Baptist Federation of Canada 


® To find the Christian style of life for the 
twentieth century—this is the task today; 
not to find new forms of Church work, big- 
ger and better groups, organizations, move- 
ments and programs. All these call men out 
of the world into the artificial and hothouse 
world of ‘Church. Now here ts the crux of 
the matter: if the Church is understood as 
the training ground for action in the world, 
that is good; but if it is regarded as an end 


in itself, that is evil.—-Dr. Joseph C. Me 
Lelland, professor of the History and Phil- 
osophy of Religion, Presbyterian College, 
Montreal; associate professor, McGill 


@ “Americans more than ever see the 
churches of Jesus Christ as competing social 
groups pulling and hauling, propagandizing 
and pressuring for their own organizational 
advantages.”"—Dr. Fugene Blake, executive 
head of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A 


Wool believe the United Church stands in a 
slippery place because it is becoming a 
clubby. chubby Church.’—Dr. J. R. Mutch 
mor, secretary, Board of Fvangelism and 
Social Service, United Church of Canada 


@ “The church, instead of being a goad, is 
by and large at peace with society. Through 
out the world the church has tended to 
sanctify the regime. Jesus meant the church 
to be the yeast that leavened the whole 
loaf. But the vast majority of laymen and 
many of the clergy see the church as the 
sanctifier of the status quo.”—The Rt. Rev 
James A. Pike, Episcopal Bishop of Cah 
fornia 2 


W The traditional forms of instruction in 
our churches have not provided most Chris 
tian students coming into the university 
with a grasp of the faith sufficiently mature 
to serve as a basis for their intellectual Ife 
Common reactions among them are: to 
abandon Christianity for some form of lib 
eral or scientific humanism: to attempt to 
put Christ and faith in a watertight com 
partment far removed from all intellectual 
activities: to drift into a state of indifference 
Where religion loses its significance: to live 
in a State of unresolved tension or despait 

Commission on the Church and Univer- 
sity, Canadian Council of Churches 


@ “The church as money-raiser is no shir 
ing example to other forms of Americun 
life. Its most patent accommodation to sec 
ular norms, its most obvious contormity 
to ‘the world is that range of activities 
which makes of the church a store, a 
marketplace. a beggar with a tin cup ap 
proaching merchants and non-Christians tor 
the institutional needs of churches. It ts 
time someone blew the trumpet for a halt.” 
Editorial in The Christian Century 


Woolm very sure the church in God will 
survive. I'm not so sure of the church in 
history.’—Dr. Emlyn Davies, Yorkminster 
Baptist Church, Toronto 
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ou Catholicism lled, 


lqnorant, duced ha morality still 


get our fearful, 


own. and the tall dark statue of old Cardinal Taschereau. At the 


the Empire Theatre 
and The Leech Woman 


vide to current pictures the Church had warned all but adults against the 


foot of the a double billy Brides 


of Dracula 


square was plaving 


In its approved and widely published 


first picture and all but “particularly Knowing” adults against the second 
Nevertheless the > Exertants Films dHorreur fo quote the Empire 


Pheatre’s advertisements—were doing good business and tully half the 
people going in were teenagers 

No conception of French Canada is more false than the image of 
monolithic church exacting unquestioning obedience trom a meek 


people. Before its astonishing victory over Union Nationale in the last 


provineral election, the Quebee Liberal party conducted a secret poll to 


discover whether the priest or bishop was still the man whose advice or 


hints the voters tollowed most closely when they marked their ballots. The 


unswer Was a resounding no. In political matters the town’s, village's or 


parish's successful businessmen carried tar more weight than the clergy 


asked Dr) Philippe Garigue. dean of the faculty of Social Sciences at 
the University of Montreal. to give me his own current assessment of the 
Church's influence in temporal affairs. Garis layman and a devoted 
Catholic. put i this way: “You must think of a spectrum. This one has 
five primary colors. At one end are political affairs and economic affairs 
where the Church's influence ts small. At the other end are religion and 
morals and tamuly tite. and there the Church's authority ts still vers 
strong. In the middle ts education, where the lavman and the clergy have 
thout equal authority.” Garigue has made a special. continuing study of 
rural Quebee since he came to Canada in the mid-1950s. “In the parishes 
IP hnow best.” he says. “it ceased to be news long ago that the priest 
doesn't tell people how to vote. Even if he wanted to. which is not always 
the case. he wouldn't dare. The people would not only ignore the priesi 
but they would also lose respect tor his authority in the areas where it 


he longs 


A few months ago the 100.000-member French-Canadian labor all 
anee. the Contederation of National Svandicates. created a briet) cats 
colebre by dropping the word Catholic trom its name. The Contederation 
has also eliminated a clause trom its constitution committing itself to the 
social doctrines of the Catholic Church We are still sworn to follow 


n Marchand 


but we have taken the right to interpret those principles for our 


Christian principles.” Jea secretary -general of the Syndicates, 


e\plains 


selves. For vears we had a rule that the chaplain of a member 


UNION OF 


member local could veto any union vote. | don't think the veto was ever 


used, but it ow there. In discarding our formal. written allegiance to 
the Catholic Church, we are just recognizing that our field is labor and 
the Church’s field ts religion 

Thousands of French-Canadian intellectuals. including a large percent 


age of the clergy. are talking about an article that appeared in the 


December issue of the small but influential magazine Cité Libre. This was 


a Vigorous defense of the position of the not an earth-shaking 


irticle in itself but an astonishing one to get a hearing under such respect- 
ed auspices. Two other new publications. one by the controversial Abbés 
i4 
iF 
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Gerard Dion of Laval and the other by a group of 


ind Sherbrooke. criticize the clergy’s 


Louis O'Neill and 


protessors trom Montreal. 
inishing political activity. and its still powerful hold on 


Quebec 
continuing if du 


versities of French Canada 


much ere 


iter publishing sensation in Quebec has been a little paper 


back book called Les Layolences Frere Untel. This interprets roughly 
as the Impertinences of Brother So-and-So. Brothet So-and-So in real life 
is Brother Pierre-Jerome ¥3-vear-old teacher of philosophy and mathe- 
matics ina Catholic college at Alma. He began his literary career with a 
few relatively innocent letters to the editor of Le Devoir deploring such 
things as “joual joual being common mispronunciation of the fami- 
liar word cheval and as excruciating to a French-Canadian purist as an 


Enelish-Canadian purist finds the rendition ot Toronto as Tranna 


From joual. Brother | 
"~ like this At the time of St 


up betore the meeting to discuss or challenge a statement ol 


ntel went on to stronger meat. Soon he was 


Augustine. one of the faithtul 
Vel 
St. Augustine. ¢ 


up in 


an vou imagine that todayv—-a laborer or a doctor getting 


the cathedral to argue with the That would suppose that 


bishop? 
the werker or the doctor in question feels himself interested viscerally in 
And that that 
And it the 


What the bishop SUys supposes also the constable hasn't 


time to intervene supposes. finally. on part of authority a 


ct tor the individual to which we are not accustomed.” 
In one ot country teacher offered the 


that 


hristian Values 


his more Vigorous passages the 
“to capitalize together 
he went on. “that [the 


‘the essence of catholicity 


Let 


comment 
all the ¢ 


Protestants 


us face the facts.” 


than we how to the sense of 


Thomas 


dogmatic 


known better conserve 
iberty which so well possessed St Aquinas but which later be- 
tactical anc 


Historically our 
Add _ the 


shrivelled. teartul. 'gnor 


cume suspect for not reasons 


Catholicism is the Catholicism of the Counter-Retormation 


Protestant conquest. You get our Catholicism 
ant. reduced to a morality. to 


When 


sulting 


sexual morality, and still negative.” 
Frere Untel’s pointed musings were gathered together. the re- 
Wok becume one of the most spectacular best-sellers in Canadian 
The 


with the added embar- 


publishing history. Almost overnight it went through 100.000 copies 


author’s ecclesiastical superiors were contronted 


rassment that he had neglected to submit his manuscript for the Church’s 
Nihil Obstat. They 


rccepted the explanauon that Frere Untel and his publishers had been led 


required seals of permission. the and 


Imiprimatur 
nto an honest misunderstanding and so far the bodacious brother's stand- 
Ing as a religious has 


The ¢ 


dents with a 


not been impaired. at least offictally 


tholic Church in Canada can well afford to uccepl such inci 


musture of grim patience and indulgence. A far more serious 


problem. and a slightly overlapping one. is its shortage of priests. a more 
acute danger perhaps than even the equivalent shortage of pastors in most 
of the 


Protestant denominations. In launching a huge recruiting drive 


last month in Montreal Cardinal Leger said the church required one priest 


for every 700 souls 


Montreal is now furnishing no more than one priest 


for every 3.000 souls. In 


Ina diocesan population of 600.000, the 


number of new priests ordained was 25 


In 1960. with the population 


at two million. there were only 


7 ordinations. It has taken. on the vearly 


average. 12.000 families and six entire parishes to produce a single priest 


the ancient Catholic tradition that it is every family’s ambi- 


tion to give a son to the priesthood. And because of its sheer structural 


size and its concept of the wide range of its duties and rights. a scarcit 


means far more to the Catholic Church than 


al Snortage ot people to preach 


of priests. nuns and monks 


sermons. serve the mass. offer communion 


COPNTCSSIONS It means 


and hear a shortage of people to run its multi- 


million-dollar business affairs and physical plant. of teachers at its schools 


and universities, of nurses tor its hospitals. of scholars as well as clerks 
and even corner-lot hockey couches 

These signs of trouble. present and pending, have speeded up and 
fent an air of urgency to at least a dozen changes in the Catholic Church's 


approach to its own members and to the world outside Catholicism. In 


matters of dogma its whole reason for being decrees that it cannot change 

But in the ways in which it proclaims. its 
Marshals its taithful and comes to terms with 
non-Catholics it can change quickly t CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 


very much or very quickly 
dogma, practises its liturgy, 
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People pay lip service to their churches but ignore them in life 
What a Maclean’s survey—first of its kind—found in Guelph, Ont. 


think and do 
about their religion is essentially a secret be- 


No poll 


HAT PEOPLE really 
tween each individual and his God 
will ever unravel it 

Nevertheless what people sav about thet 
religion is at least one step to understanding 
part of this 
Maclean's 
Blanken- 


ship. Gruneau to go into one Canadian city 


what thev feel about it. As a 


study of the Christian churches 


commissioned the research firm of 
and ask a cross-section of its people a few 
basic questions about their church attendance, 
their attitude to the church and how closely 
they are following its teaching in their every- 
The city selected was Guelph. a 
of 40.000 


day lives 


Western Ontario community 

Guelph is old enough to have a strong feel- 
ing for its past. which began officially on St. 
Day. 1827. Scottish ex- 


plorer, author and real-estate promoter John 


George's When the 
Galt delivered a ceremonial axe-stroke at a 
huge maple tree. took a slug of whisky, 
the British 
royal family and drew some hopeful com- 
And 


Guelph is young and vigorous enough to have 


named the unborn settlement for 
parisons between himself and Romulus 


felt the country’s postwar surge of growth 
and change without being smothered by it. It 
has thirty-five churches. most of which are 
filled at least ence each Sunday morning. In 
their size and perspective they range from the 
towering, cathedral-like Catholic Church of 
Our Lady to an infinitely less imposing build- 
ing on the other end of town where a little 
group of colored Episcopalians are struggling 
to keep out of debt and stay alive. Guelph 
Anglican churches. three Baptist 
three 


has three 


churches. Presbyterian churches and 


There are two Reformed 
Few Cana- 


six United churches 
churches and a Mormon church 
dian cities have a greater concentration and 
variety of houses of worship. 

The accompanying survey, points to two 
main conclusions about the churchgoers of 
Guelph. 

Most of them believe in God and in their 
churches in much the 
same way as did their fathers and the fathers 
ot their fathers. 


or say they do 


But in their everyday lives they are paying 
very little real attention to their churches and 
taking very little guidance from them. Of the 
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Protestants interviewed by the Blankenship. 

percent 
once a month 
but only one in five could remember having 


Gruneau researchers. seventy said 


they went to church at least 
done anything within the last vear as a direct 
of church Only 
percent listen to what the church tells them 
about drinking and less than three percent to 
\ third said the 
church’s precepts helped them decide on pub- 


their 


result influence about ten 


what it tells them about sex 


lic causes o1 govern own business 


professional lives. 

The responses from Catholics differed in 
detail, but the main conclusion was the same. 
Ninety percent said they went to mass every 
week but only eleven percent could remem- 
ber having done anything within the last vear 
(aside from performing their strictly religious 
duties) as a direct result of church influence 
Only one in five admitted to having followed 
the Church's birth 
Three in a hundred said they had followed it 
on alcohol, and one in five on public causes 


instructions on control. 


or in their business or professional lives 

At first these findings seemed difficult’ to 
believe. As a check against them I spent sev- 
trail of the 
There is no longer any doubi 


eral days going back over the 
door-knockers 
in my mind that the people represented in 
the poll knew exactly what they were saving, 
and meant exactly what they said. Many, per- 
haps most. of them like their churches but 
don't take them very 
other parts of Canada, the church is often 
regarded as a dear but troublesome old aunt 
who mustn't be offended because. in the first 
place, she doesn’t deserve it and in the second 


seriously. As in many 


place she might just happen to have a secret 


bank account. One pleasant. quiet - spoken 


young United Church grandmother expressed 


a view that is far more common than even 
the most pessimistic parson or priest ever 
dreams. “The church has always meant a 


lot to me.” she said. “and so I go whenever 
I like sitting 
and the feeling of 


nothing else gets in the way 
there. | like the singing 
closeness and the whole atmosphere: it re- 
minds me of when IT was a little girl. Of 
course. T never listen to the sermons, | just 
close my ears to them. They're almost always 
silly and dull, and if | don’t know how to live 
a decent life at my age no sermon is going to 
teach me.” 


Results expressed pr 
will not always total 100 


T ATTEND CHURCH 


At least once a week 
At least once a month 
Once or twice a year 
Almost never 


MY BASIC ATTITUDE TOWARD 
CHURCH IS” BESI EX- 
PRESSED AS FOLLOWS 


The church is appointed by 
God. It is the home and ref 
uge of all mankind 


Although do not. believe 
the church is directly ap- 
pointed by God. 1} consider 
it the one sure foundation of 
civilized life. Every member 
of society should be educat- 
ed in and support it 


On the whole the church 
stands for the best in human 
life. in spite of the short- 
comings found in all human 
institutions 


The usefulness of the church 
is doubtful. It may do as 
much harm as good 


CAN YOU THINK OF 
YOU DID IN THE PAST YEAR 
AS DIRECT RESULT Ot 
CHURCH INFLUENCE? 

(Do not count such basical- 
ly “church” activities as at- 
tending church, giving time 
or money to the church, or 
private worship. ) 


Yes 


ANY THING 


HAS YOUR 


SPECIFICALLY 


BEHAVIOR BEEN 
APFECTED IN 
ANY ot Tht FOLLOWING 
MATTERS AS A RESULT OF 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE? (Per- 
centage who said yes.) 
Use of alcohol 
Birth control 
Sunday observance 
Sexual behavior 
Political decisions 
Public 
tions 
Business or professional con- 
duct. 


causes Or OFganiZa- 
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VIVA MAHOVLICH! 


Something about the Maple Leafs’ 
young star is making him hockey’s 
brightest new hero. Out to discover 
what it is,a photographer and a writer 
find the style, the power, and the 
arrogant laziness you see here 


Photo story by Henri Rossier 


Mahovlich can look so lazy that “his laziness takes on a kind of heroism.” 
Yer within seconds he explodes into the most exciting player in the game. 
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By PETER GZOWSKI 


HOCKEY HAS BEEN CALLED a game for brutes and Canadians. It is also a 


game tor heroes. Every decade of its history has belonged to one man 


perhaps two — Morenz. Conacher, Richard, Howe. a few others. They 
were, or are, hockey’s equivalent of what bullfight aficlonados call the 
torero del era — which translates as the man the non-brute (and often the 


non-Canadian) customers pay to see. 

This year, the era of Richard is over. The era of Howe ts ending 
(Howe sull dominates any game he’s in, but he has slowed down, he ts 
now only a very good hockey player.) And this year, a young man named 
Frank Mahovlich is making an honest, exciting and, it appears now, a 
worthy bid to claim the new era for his own. 

Mahovlich, 23, weighs 200. stands six one, has miner's hands, full 
back’s legs, dancer’s hips, stevedore’s shoulders and a sleepy, Slavic face 
He is handsome. even with his hockey player's false teeth out. He ts single 
Catholic, the eldest and devoted son of an immigrant goldminer from the 
Porcupine in Northern Ontario. He plays left wing for the Toronto Maple 
Leats. In the first two-thirds of this National Hockey League season he 
scored more goals than any other Maple Leaf ever did in a full one. He ts 
the newest contender to break hockey’s equivalent of the four-minute 
mile: to score more than 50 goals in one season. He scored 52 goals in 
his last year as an amateur, the year he turned 19. In four years as a pro 
he has never scored fewer than I8 and in his first three years he scored 
nearly twice as many as Gordie Howe did in /iis first three. 

But there are other players whose form charts are impressive. The 
chart does not explain why small boys breathe Mahovlich’s name (often 
mispronouncing it; the accent should come on the ov) with the same awe 
they use for that of Marshal Matt Dillon. Or why grown men force thei 
Wives to watch the Maple Leafs on television and bellow at them to look 
at number 27 (which is, appropriately, just three times the number 9 
worn by both Howe and Richard). Or why, when Frank was 14, the 
Chicago Black Hawks offered his father a fruit farm if he would move 
to the Niagara Peninsula so his son could play for their junior team: in 
St. Catharines. Or why Maple Leaf Gardens crackles with excitement 
every time Mahovlich carries the puck as much as ten feet the way tf 
seldom has since Ted Kennedy. the “heart of the Leafs.” retired. Or why. 
even though he is not captain, Mahovlich usually (after the goalie) leads 
the Leats onto the ice. Or why there are louder cheers when he gets an 
assist than when almost any other Leaf gets a goal. Or why a bellboy 
approached Mahovlich in the lobby of a hotel in Maurice Richard's 
Montreal and asked in a French accent for the autograph of the “greatest 
hockey player of 1960 and °61.” 

What does explain these things? Why is Mahovlich so apparently the 
heir to Richard’s throne? 

First, you'd have to say his style. the way he skates. There are other 
excellent skaters in the NHI—Henri Richard, certainly, and Bobby Hull 
Mahovlich himself says that Carl Brewer. a defenseman with the Leats. is 
taster. But no one else is so elegant. so electric, so furious, so fluid. The 
skater across the page. even though his number ts hidden under a practice 
uniform, could be no one but Mahovlich. as anyone who has seen him. 
even on television, will tell you. Other skaters stride. he swoops. They 
glide. he soars. They sprint. he explodes. Head down, shoulder up. legs 
churning, one hand on his stick, Mahovlich looks like the Super Conti 
nental coming through Saskatchewan. and he ts almost as powerful and 
as hard to Knock down 

And there are the goals. There ts, after all, nothing quite like a goal 
Mahovlich can spot an opportunity to score the way Billy the Kid could 
spot a slow draw. Then he circles like an eagle. pounces like a panther. 
strikes with the accuracy of a king cobra. In| CONTINUED ON NEXT PAG! 
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VIVA MAHOVLICHE ooo. GRACEFUL, EXPLOSIVE, AN INSTINCTIVE sCorER, HE 


one game in Boston this winter. he took five shots and scored tour goals 


He has been scoring one of every four the Leafs get 
And. like all other real champions. Mahovlich is lucky. Of his first 
forty goals this season. there were at least four that. because of empty nets 
or perfect passes or defensive lapses. Mazo de la Roche could have scored 
But the most distinctive quality about Mahovlich is his laziness. He 
is like the little girl who had the little curl: when he is good he ts very. 
very good and when he is bad he stinks up the place. He ts so lazy that 
his laziness takes on a sort of heroism. No one but a great star could be 
that lazy. /fe calls it “positional hockey.” but it looks trom the stands as 
if. while his teammates are battling heroically to get the puck out of their 
own end. Mahovlich ts preparing to take a nap at centre ice. This drives 
the customers berserk. The result is that when Mahovlich is on the ice he 
is either being roundly cheered or lustily booed (one lady in the east blues 
boos him a// the time. on principle) but he is always being watched 
Mahovlich’s arrival as a superstar has wrought some changes in him. 
\s a hockey player. he ts facing great adversity—usually in the shape of 
an elbow. a grasping arm. a subtly lifted Knee. a dettly jabbed hockey stick 
as the enemy tries to stop him. block him. slow him down. The enemy 
also tries to detonate his temper. For one angry moment in Montreal last 
month he stood snarling lke a bear cornered by hounds. He gets a lot 


of penalties. but he hasn't really exploded vet. He ts changing off the 


ce too. The crowds of autograph seekers. almost a novelty to him until 
this vear but now with him like outriders wherever he goes. are beginning 
to bore him. But he ts sull, appealingly. somehow pleased with being Frank 
Mahovlich. boy celebrity. though that pleasure is almost hidden behind the 
casual and casually protane air of the pro athlete. He does not confess 
readily that he is now doing what he once dreamed of 

In his team, his emergence as a mature star has wrought an impor- 
tant change. This situation can change between the time this is written 
and when it is read. but. after a decade of very limited glories. the Leafs 
are once again in the running for first place in the National League 

For hockey and tor the NHL. Mahoxlich came exactly when he was 
needed. In spite of the foreros of the most recent era, big-time hockey 
has been degenerating more and more into a 


i game of violence. of mass 
shoot-it-into-the-corner-and-scramble attack. and more and more awa\ 
from the contest of grace and excitement and even. sometimes. beauty 
that it can be. Mahovlich, and the all-too-tew others almost like him. ma\ 
yet do something about that. Ole! *® 
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1. Mahovlich (in circle) starts slowly with a Leaf play. 2. But by centre ice he is in full flight to take a perfect pass. ot Pr 


i 


3. He swoops around the defense and, a few feet from the goalmouth, has passed evervone on the ice. No player in the league breaks so. excitinel 


iE IS THE KIND OF PLAYER WHO PUTS THE HEROICS INTO HOCKEY 


SPUFTS ACTOSS THe voal 


3. As linemate Bobby Nevins rebound came dribbling out Mahovlich, double-teamed hut cobra quick, flicked it in. He's the highest-scorine Leaf. ever 
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HIDDEN PERSUADERS HOME 


MORDECAI RICHLER calls on a firm of motivation researchers, men who say they can sell 


you « brand of soap or a breed of politicians by playing on your psychological weaknesses. 


Here’s what Richler learned about his weaknesses 


CONSUMER you and I, that is may buy 
one brand of shaving cream in preference to an- 
other for the seemingly sane reason that it stings 
iess, but there are others who would have it that 
there are darker reasons why we make such a 
choice. Its difficult. even impossible. to argue the 
point, because these dark reasons are supposedly 
Anyway, the 


and their business is called motivation research 


UNCONSCIOUS otlners are in Dusiiess 

Motivation research claims to tell us the reasons 
hidden even from us why we buy. believe and even 
vote the way we do Specifically the type of sales 
If. sav, Diz and Biz 


two brands of soap flakes, cost the same and do 


problem it deals with is thi 


the same. why do more women buy Diz than Biz? 
Probably, the motivation experts would say, be 

ise Diz has created it more tavorable brand 
image. Acting on the notion that the reason vou 


and | fancy a particular product is generally de 
termined by an unconscious factor, motivation re- 
search uses techniques designed to reach and in 
luence the unconscious mind 

Its not surprising. then, that some social critics 


find motivation research a sinister alla Innocent 


people, they argue. are being psychologically trick 
no need tor. Worse 


still, they feel the day is not far off when moti 


ed into buying things they have 


ation experts will be astute enough to sway an 
election by advising an eager and ut principled ean 


didate on what he should say, how much he should 


promise, and how often he should smile. in order to 
create the most favorable brand image 

Sinister or not, the fact is that in recent years 
nore and more multi-million-dollar corporations, 
idvertising agencies, and even political parties in 
the United States, Great Britain, and Canada have 
called on the services of motivation-research ex- 
perts 

There are already several Canadian companies 
that specialize in motivation studies, and recently 
I was able to spend some time with one of them 

MRC Limited. a Montreal firm that specializes 
in research into marketing, motivation, and brand 
images, numbers among its clients the Canadian 
General Flectric Co. Ltd., Distillers Corporation- 
Seagrams, General Foods Ltd... Lever Brothers Ltd.. 
O Keefe Brewing Co. Ltd... and the Tea Council of 
Canada. Its offices are in a nondescript building in 
the suburbs. The area is comparatively new one 
of those raw. postwar eruptions of a city that has 
begun to sprawl. Everywhere there are freshly 
finished apartments. stores, and houses, but they 
all look jerry-built, and there ts nothing in them 
to delight the eve 

The Marketing Research Centre ts on the first 
floor up. You walk down a hall that smells of dis- 
infectant, past the open doors of a clothing manu 
facturer’s showroom, to the usual waiting room 
where a receptionist sits examiaing her fingernails 


critically and typing out a stencil for the latest mar- 


theirs 


keting questionnaire. This one went like this: 

“Now this question is theoretical | Know but 

let us suppose that for some reason you found 

there would be no more television broadcasts. 

Thinking of this situation, | wonder if you 

would tell me what you would miss most of all 

if television ceased?” 

The man behind MRC, Bernard Hymovitch, PhD 
(McGill), has an impressive academic record. He 
founded the firm in 1954. In A Brief Description 
of MRC Services, a booklet he gave me, I read: 

For a long time marketers had only one way 

in which to judge consumer reaction sales 
This crude measuring stick soon became inade 
quate. Marketers needed to know early, often 
before production began, the likely consume! 
reachion to new products. new packages, new 
policies. It was essential to study the consum- 
er’s needs, desires. and wants.” 

Hence MRC, with a graduate psychologist in 
control, the latest IBM equipment, resident econo 
mists, Statisticians, sociologists, a research consul- 
tant in communications, fleld and siu directors, 
an advertising and merchandising laboratory 
(equipped with specially designed optical instru- 
ments), and a part-time field staff of interviewers 
numbering upward of two thousand that has been 
set up in four hundred cities. towns and rural areas 
In all ten provinces 

Mrs. Frances Lyman, 
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My Karsh picture 


is almost 
the real thing 


Nobody who was anybody in 
Ottawa went to war without leav- 
ing a Karsh portrait behind. And 
if you were too poor to be much of 
anybody, you could wait till after 
dark, knock tivice on the studio 
door and ask for Lou, whose boot- 


leg Karshes looked like this — 


BY NORMAN LEVINE 


IT WAS MID-JANUARY 1943 and IT had returned to 
Ottawa trom the west— having received a commis- 
sion as a pilot officer-—to spend a few weeks’ em- 
barkation leave at home before going over to 
England. That, as it turned out, wasn’t exactly right 
either. For | was still to stay another month in 
Canada, in a finishing school in Quebec. in order 
to learn how to behave like an officer. But my 
mother didn’t know this, and she wanted to have a 
photograph taken while I was on embarkation 
leave. so she could be left with a picture when | 
went overseas. And the man to take your photo- 
graph, if you lived in Ottawa, was Karsh 

Though Karsh at that time was not the interna 
tionally known figure he is today, he had already 
established himself among the wealthy and influ- 
ential people in Ottawa. Whenever I went to my 
uncle’s on the Driveway. there was his Karsh pic- 
ture on the mantel in the living room. as there were 
of my aunts and cousins. And though Karsh did 
not, | imagine. charge then as much as he charges 
now, whatever he did charge was still more than 
my parents could afford 

The Jewish community in Ottawa's Lower Town 
was small and provincial, but it had a well-organ- 
ized grapevine. My parents soon got wind that the 
person who did all the touching-up at Karsh’s. a 
refugee, sometimes took private sitters, in the eve- 
nings, and could produce photographs exactly like 
those of Karsh for a fraction of the price. 

My mother arranged an appointment. And f went 
out on a freezing night to meet the toucher-upper 
in the Honey Dew on Sparks Street. His name | 
have forgotten (FIl call him Lou). But | remember 
him as a tall thin man with a sallow complexion 
and a melancholy look on his face. And he had 
thin, straight. sandy hair. He had with him a very 
short roly-poly amiable man called Zhavel, also a 
refugee. who was to act as his assistant. During the 
day Zhavel worked for a tailor on Metcalfe Street 
We walked over to the Arcade and the tall man 
looked around furtively before taking some keys 
out of his pocket and opening the door of Karsh’s 
studio. 

| had never seen so much equipment before. 
Wires, reflectors, lights, tripods, venetian blinds, 
drapes—it looked like my conception of a Holly- 
wood set. I took off my coat (I was dressed in my 
brand-new pilot officer's uniform for which I, with 
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the others of my class. was measured by an enter- 
prising Winnipeg tailor some weeks before we knew 
whether we'd passed or not). I had some cold 
cream put on my forehead. | combed my hair. And 
the toucher-upper. Lou, posed me on a small raised 
platform. holding my gloves in one haad, arm bent, 
elbow on my knee. a spotlight behind me to give 
the Karsh halo outline. | faced the camera 

7havel was holding up a light. standing on a 
chair, a short distance to my left. so that half my 
fuce was in shadow, the other blinded. I could see 
he was standing fully stretched—his trousers were 
at half-mast. Lou looked in the camera, black hood 
over his head, did some adjusting, and put in a 
plate. Then. holding a rubber bulb in his hand. he 
came close to me. to the shadow side. and said, like 
the maestro: 

“You like flying?” 

“Yes.” said 

“Fine. Now imagine this. Imagine you are flying 
over Germany. And a battle that will decide the 
future of mankind is being fought in the skies. It is 
simply terrible. Stukas are diving. Parachutes are 
everywhere. You are turning. firing. You are com- 
ing out of a dive. It is terrible. Planes are breaking 
up like little toys, bits go by your face. But you are 
determined to live. You are determined. You look 
determined. Look determined, please.” 

| tried to look determined. I was eighteen. And 
all my flying so far had been done in Tiger Moths 
and Ansons over stretches of prairie and foothills 
in Alberta. 

“Got him?” Zhavel said from the chair. “I can’t 
hold this light much longer.” 

“Yah.” Lou said. But he didn’t sound very enthu- 
siastic. 

Zhavel put his light down on the chair. And they 
had a huddle by the camera. I could hear bits of 


conversation. “——he's a stoneface What can 
you do? Let me try : 

So 7havel took hold of the bulb. And Lou climb 
ed up on the chair to take charge of the light 

“Now.” Zhavel said from somewhere to my left. 
slowly and intimately. “There is a beautiful girl 
And vou are very tired. You have fought forty 
umes today. The ack-ack has made mincemeat of 
all your friends. You are fed up with war and all 
that business. And you are alone in your tent. And 
she comes in. She is wearing negligible clothes 
And 

“Zhavel. he’s too young.” 

“If he’s old enough to get killed he’s old enough 
for this -—she comes close to you and kisses you 
gently on the lips and says ; 

“Zhavel, | know his father.” 

“All right. You try something then. The guy’s a 
stoneface. Not a crease.” 

Lou said nothing in reply. And Zhavel again took 
over. He changed his approach 

“Look. How would your mother like to remem- 
ber you? You're dead, see! And all they've got is 
this picture hanging on the wall. Do you want to 
leave them a picture with mo expression? Nothing 
to say thank you for all the things you've done for 
me all these years. Don't you want your mothe 
and father to look at the picture and get some joy” 
Think of something happy.” 

“And double it,” said Lou from behind the light 
“You're not going to a funeral. Ask him about 
when he was a child.” 

“What was the first thing,” Zhavel said, * you 
wanted to be? Think. Don't think too bard, but 
what was the first ambition?” 

“I wanted to be,” I said, “the man who swept the 
leaves from the street in the fall with a big broom 
and put them into a CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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RAPHS BY WERNER WOLFE 


For the first time a task force of scientific detectives is finding the 


real reasons behind the slaughter on the highways. Here is what they 


now know about why we kill by car and how we might, in time, save 


some of the lives we're wasting 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS kill more people in 
the prime of life. in Canada and the 
United States. than any one disease. A 
‘cure” for traffic accidents would save 
more lives than Salk vaccine and pent 
cillin put together. And a small group 
of research scientists at the Harvard 
Medical School in Cambridge. Mass.. 
is Well on the way to proving that most 
traffic accidents can be cured if the 
same scientific intelligence that defeat 
ed polio and pneumonia can be fo 
cused on this other major killer 

Making the diagnosis is a five-year 
project’ called the Harvard Medical 
School Fatal Highway Collision Proj 
ect FHCP for short. Now entering 
its third year, it involves an exhaustive 
investigation of every fatal trathe acci 
dent in an area of eight hundred square 
miles around Boston, and it’s being 
financed by a U.S. government grant 
of eight hundred and ten thousand 
doliars 

The grant acknowledged the urgent 


need to reduce motor accidents, which 
thousand 


are responsible forty 
fleaths a year inhe U.S. and four 


thousand in Canacta, and which disable 
more humans than they kill. Dr. Ross 
\. Mckarland of the Harvard School 
of Public Health. one of the world’s 
top experts on transportation satety. 
says if present trends continue one 
person out of ten in the U.S. and Can 
ada will be killed or injured in an acci 
dent in the next fifteen years 

The chief value of the Harvard re 
searchers’ work may lie in the fact that 
for the first time drivers and pedes 
trians alike will be told in clear 
language exactly what causes accl 
dents. There will be surprises in ther 
lindings—one of them that most acci 
dents occur at relatively low speeds 
Surprises, of course, are to be expected 
when detectives solve a mystery. And 
the members of the FHCP team are 
very special letectives 

They are all experts Their director 
is Alfred Moseley. a long, lean psy 
chologist trom Tennessee whose wife 
is one of a brace of psychiatrists in the 
group. The other members range trom 
Andy Newcombe. a grizzled. grease 
stained man with a local reputation 
of being the best garage mechanic in 
New England, to the urbane. carefully 
vroomed chairman cf Harvard Medi 
cal Schools Department ot Legal 
Medicine. Dr. Richard Ford. an inter 


nationally famous torensic pathologist 


ind criminologist Who acts as co-direc 
tor with Moseley 

\mong them are aman with degrees 
n both utomotive and medical eng 
neerin in ophthalmologist. traffic 
engineer, a lawyer. a social worker. a 
physic an and a statistician. The grot p 

the ti o bring to accidents the 
Same pp oach other researchers have 
bro ch diseases as diabetes 
tuberculesis, polio 

For sixt ears.” Moseley explains 
killing with automobiles 
ind nobody knows why. We're trying 


to diagnose the disease 


This team “solves” accidents with 
the same techniques the Federal Bu 
reau of Investigation and Scotland 
Yard use in solving murders. In one 
case. after a bus killed a nine-year- 
old boy on the outskirts of Boston, the 
driver claimed he had clearly seen the 
lad standing safely on the sidewalk. 
looking at the bus as it approached 

He saw me coming so I thought he'd 
stay Where he was until | passed.” said 
the driver. “Instead, just as 1 got up to 
him he stepped off the curb right in 
front of me.” 

Police officers shook their heads 
skeptically The story sounded like one 
a frightened man might tell to conceal 
neghgence 

Could the boy have been a suicide? 
Child suicides are so rare the possi 
bility was hardly worth considering 

Could he have looked at the bus 
without seeing it? There was no record 
of his vision being faulty. nor were 
there outward signs of this, but it 
seemed the likeliest explanation. A 
brain tumor can impair the sight. and 
during the autopsy Dr. Ford searched 
for and uncovered such a tumor. It 
had not affected the right eve but had 
almost blinded the left eve The bus 
had traveled toward the boy from his 
left. So the mystery was cleared up 
and the driver freed from suspicion 

In another case tackled by the 
FHCP. the driver of a car that killed 
1 pedestrian told police he couldn't 
stop because his brakes had_ failed 
The brakes worked perfectly when 
police tried them a few minutes after 
the accident. but Murray Burnstine. 
the FHCP’s automotive and medical 
engineer. had a hunch that something 
had temporarily blocked the brake 
uid. He and Andy Newcombe took 
the brake system apart piece by piece 
Finally, Newcombe found a tiny loose 
tack that shouldn't have been where it 
was, and a series of experiments by 
Burnstine and Newcombe proved that 
the tack could have blocked the brake 
fluid and been responsible for the pe 
destrian’s death. The FHCP report 
helped exonerate the driver 

The FHCOP even saved a youth of 
seventeen from a prison term, although 
the accident rate of seventeen-veal 
olds is so high that when one of them 

involved in a fatal accident he has 
two strikes against him before he en 
ters the courtroom. In this particulai 


cause a seventy-five-vear-old passenger 


had died when a car driven bv the 
teenager left the highway and crashed 
nto a rec The voungster said he had 


lost control when a tront tire blew out 


One front tire had indeed blown out 


nut police contended it had done so at 
the instant of impact with the tree. not 
before They contended. too that the 
iuto shot off the road in a str ine 
hich would have supported the 
theory that the accident caused the 


blowout. instead of being caused bi 
The tracks the car left on the paving 
looked as though it had traveled in a 


straight line. as police said. but FHCP 


By lan Sclanders 


investigators weren't. satisfied. They 
measurements. From 
these they learned that the car had 
veered two and a half inches in its last 
seven feet on the highway 

They then photographed tire 
through a microscope a fraction of an 
inch at a time. six hundred times. The 
casing fibres. greatly magnified in the 
pictures, had a message for the trained 
eves of scientists: the spot that gave 
way in the tire had been damaged a 
long while and could have blown out 
while the car was on the highway, for 
no reason except that it was weak. This 
was a further bit of evidence that fa- 
vored the driver 

Then, as a clincher, the pictures 
revealed on close examination that one 
part of the tire had folded under 
another part. leaving marks. This 
couldn't have happened unless the tire 
was flat while the car was in motion 

and it wasn't in mation after strik- 
ing the tree. The charges againsi the 
teenager Were dismissed 

Considered separately. the boy and 
the bus, the tack in the brake system 
and the teenager's blowout prove little 
But. related to scores of other cases by 


took precise 


the FHCP, they assume significance in 
the pattern that is beginning to appeal 

The boy and the bus underscore the 
fact. not generally realized. that many 
trafic fatalities can be traced to physi- 
cal defects. Within a few miles and 
months of the boy’s death. a man died 
in the same circumstances, stepping 
from the curb into the path of a car 
whose driver had seen him glance to- 
ward it, but which, seemingly, he did 
not see. His left eye was glass 

Alfred Moseley, the FHCP director. 
doesn't know what can be done to pro- 
tect pedestrians who have lost the sight 
of one eye. but he does know people 
should be kept out of the driver's seat 
if they have seriously impaired vision 
or other disabilities that may involve 
them in accidents. In his opinion, a lot 
of drivers shouldn't be driving 

In this category was a driver who, 
after he'd run over and killed a wom- 
an, said that she had been carrying an 
umbrella and that this might have pre 
vented her from seeing his car. What 
color was the umbrella? He couldn't 
say. Did the woman really have an 
umbrella? Well. an eye test made the 
reason for his vagueness apparent. If 
the woman /iad had an umbrella. he 
couldn't have seen it 

\nother driver who shouldn't have 
been driving was a businessman with 
a history of blacking out. One day he 
left his « 
feeling ill. He refused the offer of an 
emplovee to chauffeur his car for him. 
saving hed be all right by himself 
Fifteen minutes later he slumped ovet 
the steering Wheel. dead from a rup 


ed brain artery 


fice early because he was 


as an autopsy show 
ed later). and his car collided with 
three parked cars, killing a child in one 
of them 
Then there was a driver who was 
fatally injured CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
ars at the scene of a fatal crash. An- 
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There ave 2,500 of them—artists, students, lawyers, comediais, 


Si. 


2, 


businessmen and bums. In Paris theyre all characters with 


quaint accents and “frighteningly Catholic” morals 


BY LESLIE F. HANNON PHOTOGRAPHS BY KRYN TACONIS 


Pit \MERICAN IN PARIS has been a legend. a romantic — still new and growing. despite its ancient family in- 
well-heeled kind of legend, since the Twenties. when spirations and associations: but. most of all, its a story 
Hemingway sat largely in the Cafe Select. Now, in the of work, often very hard work, for very litthe money 
early Sixties, it’s possible to discern the beginnings of It's impossible to budge the Parisian from his con- 
a0 a new kind of legend. created by another group of ception of every American, however fluent his French. 
e: exiles from the New World. They are the French as a walking Fort Knox: the average Quebecket 
if : Canadians, drawn across an ocean and across two — doesn't labor under this handicap. He is a cousin. from 
iS centuries by ties of blood and language, and by a the provinces perhaps. but cousin enough to pay 
ie. mystique that could perhaps be called a search for French prices. to jostle into the Metro, to carry bread 
Sin identity under his arm, to scuffle for rush seats at the opera 
Ha Today there are probably 2.500 French Canadians and count out his tips by strict percentage 
fs living temporarily, indefinitely or perinanently around Scholarships and education grants from home pro- 
4 Pari This is the informed guess of the Canadian vide bread and butter and beer for many Canadiens 
Ls ambassador, Pierre Dupuy there are no special a Canada Council $3,000 a year doesnt go tar in 
4 Statistics Paris. Others live on what their paintings will bring 


What kind of peopie are they? How do they live back home. on what they can write and sell to Radio 


They are painters, sculptors. writers. singers, lawyers, Canada or the Canadian dailies, on civil-service pay 
doctors. diplomats. and businessmen. Some are rich on $5 a night for singing in tiny nightspots, on savings 
men’s sons and daughters: some are on the bum. Stu from the Quebec bush. A few. very few. are in the : , 
In their Paris home, the Lussiers (above, left) entertat Pa 
dents make up the biggest single group using American mode of discreet cheques from home. cash s ; P 
Pierre and Micheline Mathieu, graduate students from thi 
“student” in the broadest sense. In bulging Paris. they ed guiltily or gleefully. The handful who head touris 
University of Montreal. Below fndre Pavette of the CBC (ri 
live where they can find space. Those enjoying Cana agencies, airline offices. Canadian bank branches are ; 7 ; , } 
ve and Andre Gauthi f TCA; Gauthier, with eight vears i sc 
dian salaries can, if they're lucky and persevering. find rolling in money, comparatively. They play a promi 
a villa in one of the small suburban towns or even a nent part in official affairs that centre on the embassy 
roomy Ftoile apartment with high gilt-edged ceilings at 35 Avenue Montaigne. but seldom pound out then 
Most, however. must bid for beds in the tenement philosophies in the bull sessions in the hostels or argue i‘ eee 
hotels. in the smaller pensions. or find a walk-up room the evening away in the pavement parliament of the 7. ‘ 3 8) pe GE 
in the tangle of streets around Boulevard St. Germain Left Bank cafes. like Deux Magots. And it is mostly me | oe | . 
\ fortunate minority of students find rooms in the over those tables, across bottles of fifteen-cent French ' 
subsidized hostels where a double room costs oniy beer, that the brightest colors are added to the fabric _ : 
$16 a month, but as 75,000 students are registered at of the Canadien legend . AVEC ELEX 
the many diverse colleges and schools that make up Since the days of James Wilson Morrice., Paris has @ 
the Universite de Paris. the competition is fierce dangled a special lure before Quebec painters. And 


Wherever they live. though. the Canadiens seem to today, any habitant’s gifted son taking lessons from 


love Paris in the spring, and in all other seasons, and Arthur Lismer at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
many of them are wondering uneasily what it's going can stargaze across the Atlantic at the towering figure 
to be like when they return to Montreal. or Trois of Jean-Paul Riopelle. The success story of Riopelle 
Rivieres, or Lac Beauport that is, assuming they do is well known, but the success story of Marcelle Fer 
return ron is not, as sel 

The legend of the Canadien in Paris is markedly Mme Ferron, a diminutive and dynamic person, was 
different from its American counterpart, even forget born in Louiseville, sixty miles from Montreal. In 
ting the lack of a language problem. For a start, its 1953 she had three children, CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 


1 vatheringe at La Maison des Etudiants Canadiens, which houses 125 of the 600 Canadians helieved to he 


studying int Paris, centres around Charles Lusster (foreground), energetic director of the students’ residence 
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Paris, is the dean of French-Canadian business representa- 
tives living there. The diminutive artist’ Marcelle Ferron 
(right) landed in France in 1953 with three children. She 


sells her canvases to collectors on both sides of the ocean. 
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“Are vou going to get it when Mommy comes home!” “But why must you be a creature of a thousand moods?” 
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protection she 
this car’s got 


In your book, she'd rate plenty. Right? Along with the rest of your family. And 
Dodge Dart gives her all the protection she needs, because with Unibody, body and 


frame are welded together. So what? Extra strength and rigidity, that’s what. And safety 


isn’t all Unibody provides. It /ooks good: makes driving whisper quiet--no jangling nuts and 


bolts to shake loose: allows more leg, hip. head and stretch room for families on the go. 


Then there are Safety Rim Wheels and Safety Catch Door Locks — that stay locked--no matter what 


until vow unlock them. Just one more thing. Dodge Dart’s Total Contact brakes make stopping on 


a dime kid’s stull. Fact is, there are many more safety and comfort features built 


right into every Dodge. Ask your Dodge-Valiant dealer. 


(whichever occurs first) 
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French Canadians 


in Paris 


Continued trom page 24 
1 houseful of furniture. and the feeling 
that she was “being strangled” as an artist 
in ¢ vada. She was a member of the 
vroup of absiractionists Known Les 
\utomatistes. With colossal nerve she 
old h fridge and her carpets and an 
paint she could place, and brought he 
children to Paris. She intended. simply 
to make a living painting im acity that ha 
nol paint ms pel quare nile than lo 
onto has stockbrokers’ clerks. And sho 
na fon it thal 
She sells every canvas she completes 
ome y French collector lhe the Baron 
fe Sariac ell known on th 
( fo Ollectior mod 
wl m buck Nome to peopl 
Gagnon | Keform vl 
i ier Antomeo Barrett to the National 
Gall nd the Museum of Fu \ 
SI n o Montreal | 
mw tk hero ne 
mri ct ( hon lama 
Par iburb 
Wi he ask no lemet 
th vorld? She feels there ie perhay 
halt a do brench-€ anadian painter 
laneumshin n Quel toda 
ho could become much greater art 
‘ th | i} suppe 
taupe a modest exhibition lo 
to sho ork is everything 
he sa If its aay good hands and 
i up id VA ol 
ttely need ut and more arti 
il ih ounting ma 
lop { Ne 
| paper 
( rad Part lel | 
he h that ettin 
iy tor tt paintings of Paul Borduas 
ca VG some ¢ 
only to tind that h 
SOUPTAL milo bud 
| roauson il cal nal \mst dam 
Museum perhaps the mos 
fame nt ype for art 
Borduas a show. Sixty-fis 
oul veral in OP 
n in Lots fore beu 
ni home t n. Montreal 
: anad pa 
i ! nother 2 » Pa | 
can. Some t the latter group 
photo hous a) do 
+} we wan \mon 
bookshop while he hop 
for h He had a show 
for Publ ol { the 
wl son of enmeral, Na 
Pariw bis headquarters since the end 
ft the war and he sells some of his al 
tractions im Canada. Prert Boubreat 
and Andre Champeau are permanents 


aod ure Jucky enough to have well-to-do 
id sympathetic families at hom, \lan 


Gslass, the Quebee-born painter who 
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Why these 
herore 

statues are 
crowned 
with 

Scallop Shells 


Sala Rotonda, The Vat in Museum of Antiquities» 


Juno, Hercules and Ceres—you'd 
never believe that a few centuries ago 
these heroic figures lacked housing 
space. 

Poday they stand majestically in the 
Sala Rotonda. 

Each stands under the graceful curves 
of the scallop shell. Architect Simonetti 
knew the scallop to be the symbol of the 
voyage, the journey, the quest. in the 
Sala Rotonda, he used the shell to 
represent a very special journey— into 
immortality. 

Symbol of the journey, the voyage, 
the quest— the shell in modern times 
supplies both the name and the trade- 
mark of one of Canada’s most enter- 
prising companies —Shell Oil Company 
of Canada, Limited. 

For Shell the quest has meant, among 
other things, exploring in the muskeg 
and the Arcite snows to enrich Canada’s 
oilsupplies. [thas meant building plants 
to produce new and better chemicals 
from petroleum. It has meant the pro- 
duction of tiner gasolines and motor oils. 

When you see the sign of the shell, we 
trust it will remind you of our never- 
ending search for new and better prod- 
ucts from petroleum, and ever higher 
standards of quality. She// Oil Company 
of Canada, Limited. 1961—Our 50th 


faniversary in Canada. 
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small Canadicn group — dominated by 
Riopelle and recently joined by Marcelle 
Ferron who receive invitations to show 
in the French salons. There’s seldom any 
big money in it Mme Ferron will still 
accept around $200 for a painting and has 
cheerfully accepted two Canada Council 
grants 
That same rich bilingual uncle. the 
Canada Council. is) allowing Roland 
Laroche to gorge himself on theatre in 
Paris. Raised in Cap de la Madeleine, 
Laroche was lately stage manager and 
assistant to the director of Le Theatre 
duo Nouveau. Monde. In a disused TV 
studio on Ste. Catherine West in Mont 
real he maintains his own) occasional 
theatre, L°Fgregore, where the actors are 
unpaid and the public is unpaving. Jean 
Gourd, a Quebee mining millionaire with 
footlights in his eves, helps with the bills 
After six months in’ Paris. Laroche 
summed up his early thoughts: “Canada 
must make her own plays develop them 
right from the idea. through writing, the 
producing, the acting. Everything. Cer- 
tainly a start has been made particu 
larly in Montreal with Gelinas and others 
but as a nation we've got a long way 
to go. Look what other small nations can 
achieve “ He was referring to the 
spring and summer season Paris’ 
Theatre des Nations where. each vear, 
twenty to twenty-five countries are rep 
resented by two shows apiece, each run 
ning for two nights only. Laroche was still 
dazzled by the Bertolt Brecht entry from 
bast Germany 
Needing no financial assistance from 
anyone, Felix Leclere probably rates as 
the best-known Canadien theatrical per 
sonality France. He is: probably -the 
best-Known Canadian, period. His most 
famous song, Moi, mes Souliers, js a 
perennial hit-parade favorite. His LP rec 
ords are best-sellers. When he appeared 
as a musical-comedy star in’ Les Trois 
Baudets last vear. thousands Cas they sav ) 
were turned away. He was offered an 


other starring role this year, but turned it 


it 
down. Friends sav he just didn't need 
the money Leclerc spends about one 
vear in four in Paris: the rest of the tims 
he’s in Canada trying to realize his secret 
ambition of winning fame as a novelist 
and dashing off with his ereat flair hi 
catchy, meanineful and sentimental songs 
When he makes a rare appearance on 
Prench Canada TV he’s reported to get 
the biggest fee in the network’s pocket 
Ry the way, Leclere makes no attempt to 
disguise his Canadian accent. or to trans 
late umaque Canadien expressions in song 
aimed at the Paris market 

The singers of Quebec are. in foet. 
weaving some of the most significant 


strands into the C anadien-in-Paris !egend 
from Jean-Paul Hurteau, the Montreal 


The plural of babe is babej 


There's a man in White Rock, B.C., 
who loves pickled tongue and he 
knows where to buy the best kind, too 

over the border in’ Bellingham, 
Wash. Returning from a recent shop 
ping trip, mouth already watering in 
inticipation, he was challenged by the 
Customs inspector Anything to de- 
clare?” Nodding sadly, he confessed, 
Well. | have two tongues tn the back 
of the ca ‘and waved toward the 
rear Where his wife and a woman 
friend had been chatting animatedly 


ever since leaving Bellingham On 
your way. brother.” declared the Cus 
toms man ! have one of the at 
home 


= 
; 
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WITH AN N.H.A. 
HOME IMPROVEMENT 
LOAN 


* \ltcrations or repairs to an exterior or an interior of 2 


home, including the addition of one or more rooms, 
storeys, or family housing units: also a garage or Oul- 
building; and demolition or moving of buildings — 


purchase, installation, repair or improvement of 
electric light 


built-in cooking and refrigeration, and gar- 


* \lso the 


heating systems; of end power systems and 
plumbing: of 
bage disposal equipment, of septic tanks and connections 
to public sewers; of storm doors and windows, screens and 


awnings 


\lso 


including an Overall floor covering; the sinking or improve- 


painting, paper hanging and general decorating, 
ment of wells and all types of waiter supply systems, and 


other home improvements. 


Repayment: Loans are repayable in monthly instalments, to- 
gether with interest, for periods up to ten years 


Note to Landlords: This year. for the first time. these loans are 
available to owners of rental properties including apart- 


ments. 


For More Details: Inquire at yvour bank, and have the job done 


this winter When men and materials are available 


FARMERS — Inquire about 


Government 


backed Farm 


Improvement Loans avail- 
able through your bank up 
to $7,500 


ten years to repay. 


and with up to 
Loans 
for equipment, livestock, as 
well as a wide range of 


home improvements. 


Issued by 
the Minister of Labour 


authority of 


Canada 


bass at L’Opéra de Paris, to chansonnier 
Jacques Normand, to Pauline Julien who 
runs her ballads by taxi to four or five 
small clubs a night. they are unconsciously 
stitching the lost fragment of France back 
on to the mainland 

renown is 


nearest rival in 


probably Guylaine Gui. who has broken 


Leclerc’s 


through where the competition is tough- 
est in the lavish and fabulously expen- 
sive nightclubs on the Right Bank. Shortly 
after the war she appear in 
Montreal clubs. and was heard there by 


began to 
Charles Trenet. France’s Perry Como. He 
encouraged her to bring her repertoire to 
Paris. she cut a few records, and bookings 
at spots like the Villa d’Est followed 

featured at Chez 


Moineau, also picked up a ride from a 


Raymond | evesqdiic, 


famous Frenchman. Levesque went broke 


sriting songs in Paris and returned to 
Quebec. Georges Guetary then heard 
some of his tunes. sang half a dozen of 
them into pop ilarity and | evesque came 
back to Mecca with royalties in his 
pockel He's since been successful on 
French TV. There’s something especially 


appealing to Parisians in 


sophisticated 


Levesque’s songs—they describe them as 


being “in the romantic French-Canadian 
anner.” The songs might be rated corny 
in North America, but they are money- 


spinners here. With his top hits, La Seine 
and Les Trottoirs, Levesque has proved 
that his “manner” emigrates successfully 
Lucienne Letondal has also 


Atlantic, 


Chanteuse 


jumpgd the barely missing a 
deal 

French-Canadian writers. too, are find- 
ing a growing acceptance of their work 
here. At the bookstalls, familiar names 
delight the Canadien eve at once. Librairie 
Hachette, the 
chain, carried a special “maple leaf” dis- 


play this vear of fifty 


nation’s biggest bookstore 


French-Canadian 


JASPER 


titles ranging from poetry to philosophy 
A stream of Canadien novels is coming 
from the Paris publishing house of Robert 


Latfont books by André Langevin, 
Jean-Marie Poirier, Maurice Gagnon, 
Claire Martin, that originate in Pierre 


Tisseyre’s Montreal firm, Le Cercle du 
Livre de France. Simultaneous publica- 
tion of a new novel in Montreal and 
Paris is no longer rare. 

Some of the most promising of Que- 
bec’s younger writers flew to France on 
their first royalty cheques, and have stay- 
ed. They dream of matching the success 
of Gabrielle Roy. who won the Prix 
Femina with her Montreal novel, The Tin 
Flute. One Canadienne who does not want 
to go home is Claire France, whose touch- 
ing novel, Children in Love, was a minor 
success in England. She has two novels 
out from the Paris house of Flammarion 
now, and a third awaiting publication. She 
says she writes better in France. far from 
femily influences. 

Anne Hebert’s novel 
Bots. and her 


Les Chambres de 
collection of poems, Le 
Tombeau des Rois, have been published 
Le Seuil. Her stay 
short last year by her father’s death. 
Paris has won Roland Giguere, still in 


in Paris by was cut 


his twenties yet well Known as a poet in 
Quebec. From a small apartment in Mont- 
martre he directs his Montreal-based pub- 
lishing Erta. He 
editions of 


venture, Les Editions 
specializes in) “luxueuses” 
French-Canadian poets 
Although his novels aren't published in 
France as yet. Montreal's Fugene Cloutier 
tries to live in Vear out of 
a weekly T\ 
and always has 


Paris one 
two. He writes scripts fo: 
program back in Quebec 
another book on the go. “I can produce 
more living here.” he says, “because I am 
freed of the social life | have to live in 
Montreal.” 


By Simpkins 


“Go back to sieep son, it's only half-past February.” 
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Important visiting firemen from Canada 
sooner or later find themselves under the 
lambent smile of André Gauthier. For 
eight years now he has been Trans-Canada 
Air Lines’ representative in Paris and is 
recognized as the dean of the expatriate 
executives. A runner-up is René Léveillé, 
assistant manager of the Royal Bank 
branch, with three years’ Paris time. 
Joseph Lamoreux (Bank of Montreal) and 
Olivier Goyer (Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale) are also leading members of the 
surprisingly small group of French-Cana- 
dian businessmen resident in Paris. The 
bankers would certainly be outnumbered 
even by the beatniks. André Payette, of 
the CBC’s Paris headquarters staff, sug- 
gests this adds up to a fairly accurate 
comment on French Canada: more taste 
for writing and the arts than for business. 

The best-known Canadian institution in 
Paris is La Maison des Etudiants Cana- 
diens—La Maison, as it’s generally called 
by the expatriates. Here, under the direc- 
tion of Charles Lussier, brother of Rector 
Irenee Lussier of the Université de Mont- 
real, Canadian students — two thirds of 
them from Quebec—live, study, muse and 
rub shoulders with students from France 
and fifty other countries. La Maison was 
opened in 1926, the first foreign students’ 
hostel to be erected in La Cité Universi 
taire, on land given by the city of Paris 
(In mid-January, it was apparent that Lus- 
sier would not be at La Maison much 
longer: his appointment as Quebec's agent- 
general in Paris was widely forecast.) 

The handsome, ruddy Lussier, a Cana- 
dian law graduate, and his petite French- 
born wife, herself a former professor of 
social studies at the U of M, look more 
like postgraduate students than hostel 
executives. A bunch of newly arrived 
students went bounding up the main stair 
case recently and encountered Mme Lus- 
sier, Whom they hadn't met, on her way 
down. With a whoop, they made a chair 
or their hands and carried her down. She 
submitted prettily but was evasive when 
they pressed for dates. 

Lussier, trimly athletic at forty, is ready 
with a sympathetic and practical ear when 
his charges have any problems: academic, 
financial or romantic. Yes, he may tell 
a smitten student, he can shelter a small 
number of married couples if both parties 
are students—but no babies 

Without clearing his throat Lussier can 
switch from a French-Canadian to a 
Parisian accent. He explains that the 
Parisian accent is more staccato and 
places marked emphasis on the vowel “i” 
and the consonant “r.” “A Montreal ac- 
cent straight off the plane is as noticeable 
to sophisticated Parisians,” he says, “as 
a Brooklyn accent is to Torontonians 
visiting New York. Most Canadiens over 
here for any length of time find their 
accent changing, but if they went back 
home with a Parisian accent they'd be 
accused of—what's the English phrase? 
putting on the dog.” But he classes as 
nonsense the belief. widely held in Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada, that a French Cana- 
dian can barely understand Parisian 
French. He’s supported by the Canadian 
ambassador, Pierre Dupuy, who points 
out that La Comedie Frangaise can play 
in Quebec and Le Theatre du Nouveau 
Monde in France without either audience 
missing a nuance. In earlier years Dupuy 
took a degree at the Sorbonne without 
his professors realizing he was a Que- 
becker. 

Lussier reports ruefully that La Maison 
is hard up, to the point where Canada is 
making a pretty poor showing in Paris 
compared with some other countries sup- 
porting hostels in La Cité Universitaire. 
He can house only 125 of the estimated 
600 Canadians believed to be studying in 
Paris. Apart from gifts by private bene- 
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Simply open a Personal Chequing 
Account at the “Royal”; use this 
account for paying bills. Keep your 
Savings Account strictly for saving. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


THE BANK WITH 1,000 FRONT DOORS 


When it comes to saving here’s a 
trick worth knowing. Avoid writ- 
ing cheques against your Savings 
Account. Impossible? Not at all! 


The bank calls this the 2-Account 
Plan-a sure-fire way to save. It 
makes sense. It’s business-like and : 
it’s easy. Why not give it a try? 
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AWAY WITH 
ABSORBINE Jr.s 
NEW PRES-0-MATIC 
APPLICATOR 


stiff 
psorbine Jr 


PRES-O 


Next time you're and 


muscles, try Al with it 
APPLICATOR. The 


pleasant and easy 


new 


spill, no Waste just pure relief! 


LOOK FOR THIS NEW PACKAGE at drug counters 
Also available in regular 


across Canada. 
12 bottles.) 


OZ 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., MONTREAL 19, P.Q. 


sore 
s New 
MATIC 

to rub on Absorbine 


with tired aching 
PRES-O0-MATIC 
mikes it so 


Jr. There’s no 


t oz. and 


scener y- 


and more time to enjoy it 


EDMONTON 


ALBERTA CANADA 


LOCATION: Just 


a few hours 


from beautiful Jasper Park in the 


fabulous Rockies. 


Gateway to 


the mighty Peace River Country— 


land of “Twelve Foot 


Start of the Alaska Highway 


TRAVEL by paved road, rail or jet. 
FOOD: Alberta range-fed beef—the finest 
steaks in the wo,ld. Reasonable rates at 
fine hotels, motels and excellent 
restaurants. 

ACTIVITIES: Hunting, fishing, golf, swim- 
ming, sports of all kinds. Outstanding 


(See National Geographic 


Magazine, July 1960) 


City of Edmonton Tourist Bureau 

| 10189 100 Street 

| EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada 

Please send me FREE information on 
EDMONTON Vacation Land of the 


Great Northwest 
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factors in Montreal. La Maison gets $15.- 
OOO a year trom the Quebec treasury and 
last $4,000 the 

Council. In an average of five 
percent of all 
rom Ontario 


year got trom Canada 
recent 
years 22 


students came 


but a direct appeal to Pre 


mier Leslie Frost for $5,000 a year was 
fruitless. In effect. Quebec is carrying the 
rest of the country 

The Canadian student often takes 
months to settle into the French college 
system. Except for students Arts 
courses, La Maison won't accept anyone 
inder postgraduate status. “The average 


Canadian college boy or girl is Jost in the 


higher cultural atmosphere here.” says 
Lussier 
Merve and Micheline Mathieu. a hus 


band-and-wife team of postgrad students 


trom lL of M. state one mayor difference 
in one word: freedom. “The first thing 
one notices here Pierre comments. “is 


the complete freedom. Fverything is up 
to the individual. It can be a bit over 
whelming but. when you gel used to it, 
its as though all of your mind and time 
can be devoted to your problems. to the 
knowledge you have to absorb. You 
know. it can be absolutely right at times 


think or 


flowing by 


read, OF 


That 


lectures and just 
life 
can be education. too.’ 

The Mathieus 


Studies 


to cut 


just laze and watch 


Nearing the end of thei 


three-year in psychoanalysis. are 


beginning to wonder how thev ll fit in 


back home. Other students——in economies, 


engimeering aw express the same 
thought. They won't be quoted as saying 
xo. but many of them state flatly that 
there is entrenched opposition at home to 


degrees earned in France. It centres in the 
they say 


How do the 


to the 


church 
French Canadians here 
complete separation of rel 


feel 


Iwo 


gion and state education? “I Im a 


better Catholic now after vears in 
Sorel than | 
having religion stuft- 


throat. | 


Paris t girl from States 


ever was when I was 


ed down m\ the 


it for myself. 


mean, Ive 


Lol 
treedom here to think about 


m\ own choice 


On the Paris scene. the French Cana 
dian is venerally regarded as religious 
person. “Frighteningly Catholic.” was one 
young boulevardier’s comment the 


Quebee girls he had met. When the Cana 


dian government posts a French-Canadian 
fumily to Paris it adds an extra sum to 
salary to allow parents to send their chil 
dren to private schools where religion is 


part of the curriculum. Its enough to pay 


fees tor the early grades, but the emplovee 


must dig 


into his own pocket when his 


children enter their teens 


the 


Paris ts 


Perhaps. on review most faseinat 
ing Canadien in 
like middle-aged 


OF 


a galvanic bird 


man who doesn't study 


dance and ts seldom seen thout 


a nondescript sports coat over check 


halt 


has even more moods. Over 


shirt. He has had two names a dozen 


careers, and 


a couple of bottles of pi/s he talks so 


volubly. darting at his topic generall 
himsclt ihe an exerted terrier. that the 
listener feels he 7y with two men. if not 
more 

In Paris. where he has hived for Iwelve 
years. he Francois Hertel. publishes 


and exporter 


In Montreal Defore the war, 


he was th Jesuit priest Dub 


potent in 
fluence on young French-C anadian inte] 
lectuals. His family is well Knows his 
brother. J. Raymond Dube. editor-in 
chief of Le Soleil Quebee City’s Ost 
pepular newspaper. His ows nys 
often socialist vein Nade N cor 


troversial figure in the | 


Maurice 


Habit dies hard and e¢ 


iplessis 


ven the most free 


of the freethinkers among the Canadien 
colony here seem to feel uneasy in Her- 
tel’s presence, or even when talking about 


“You know he’s an unfrocked priest.’ 


him 
they Il say. with troubled hesitation. Her 
tel himself cheerfully. “I thought 


myself out of the priesthood.” Then, after 


SaVs 


a quick sip of beer, “Games, IT was very 
the Hockey 


keen. Plaved all time with 
Johnny Gagnon, baseball with Pepper 
Martin.” He was also elected to the Aca 


demie Canadienne-Frangarse 

Poetry. essays and short stories poured 
out of him when he was teaching philos 
ophy in Quebec. and he was published 
in France by La Diaspora Francaise. Now 
that 
Les Editions de la Diaspora, he 
books written in French by 
are not French nationals 
teacher of Beaumont, Que... Suzanne Para 


he owns publishing house and, in 
ISStICS 
authors whe 


\ young schoo! 


dis, Will soon join his list of authors witl 


her first novel. Les Hauts Cris. That is 
Hertel, book publisher 

Hertel. magazine publisher, issues ar 
occult’ monthly called Radiesthesie et 
Psychic. With tongue bulging his cheel 


he says it operates “in the field of thy 
sixth sense.” also sells 10,000) copies 
and makes good money. Some, if not all 


of this profit he uses to nourish a literary 
Rythmes et 


Veal 


Couleurs. whicl 


Recent 


appears Sir times a ssties 


Ghost riders in the sky 


They say kids will watch anything on 


television and they're right. but no 
complaints were heard from one 
mother of three who found herself 


with a long wait at Toronto’s Malton 
airport. The waiting-room TV set kept 
the kids endlessly fascinated and out of 
trouble. even though it was on a closed 


circuit and flashed nothing but fligh: 
times 


included work by Roger Duhamel. the 


new Queen's Printer. and Marie-Franec 
(Leary. daughter of Dostaler O'Leary 
who, with Douglas Lachance. makes up 


the regular team of CBC correspondents 
in Paris 
Hertel 


ship that exports French hotel equipment 


businessman, is halt a partner 
and specialties to Canada. He also im 
ports some French-Canadian books 

Hertel. country squire, has a fourteenth 
htt, 


Where he 


century chalet miles out of the me 


tropolis reports: he entertains 


Francaise and 
parties 
free to do as thes 


“Beautiful dancing. in 


actors from La Comedie 


other companies at gay weekend 


There they are 


please.” he says 


Stinctive dancing. sometimes for hours on 
end. Eating. Plenty of good wine.” He 
likes to be secretive about the location 


of his retreat 

Hertel has aSmall reputation as a ght 
wad. One mun who spent the weekend a 
his chalet went shopping with his host on 
the Saturday. the Herte} 
the 


Short. of 


boucherie 


ordered imperiously and copiously 


cheerfully confessed to being 
His had just 
the bill for a baskettul ot 


He also thought he detected a tin) 


ready cash guest enoug! 


tO sellle 
meal 
smile on the lips of the butcher 


The 


Hertel is 


story could be true because Dube 
his. frankness 
thinks I 


businesses.” h 


truly Gallic in 


about money Fvervbody make 


a lol of money m\ 
Actually 
brought 


afte! 


When | 
$10,000 


chuckles came lo 


France | with me. I 


Wus just the war. and good Frenct 
Stocks Were at rock bottom. | invested the 
ot, and everything multiplied five times 
Ha. a killing! Living’s cheaper here. yor 
AnOW, as long as you're not gawping wil! 


a guidebook and camera. Better. too.” * 
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My Karsh picture 


Continued trom page 21 


barrel with a shovel.” “And now you've 
become an officer.” 

‘Zhavel. quit horsing around with phil- 
osophy.”” Lou said sharply 

“EH tell him a joke then.” 

“Which one?” 

About Yosel.” 
‘That one takes vou half an hour.” 
“How about the salesman with the rub- 


yer goods on the farm?” 
“That's an old country joke —-he’s a 
Canadian 

They had another huddle. And when 
they came away from it Zhavel looked 
very sly 

“You are feeling miserable.” he said 
vently. “You've got no money. Your girl 
friend has left vou for your best: friend. 
You have been in an accident and you 
have your legs and arms amputated. with- 
ut anaesthetic. You have lost buckets of 
blood. And you've got a toothache. Life 
isn’t worth living 

‘It's no good.” Lou said from the chair. 

Suddenly Zhavel exploded. “Youre no 
vood. Your face is a cover. A garbage 
can. For what? Pil tell you. You're a liar. 
\ rotten apple. A thiet I give up. The 
euy has only one expression.” 

“Cheese.” said 

“What, you like food?” 

“As a matter of fact L do. But you're 
Supposed to say cheese before you have 
your picture taken, sometimes.” 

“You like lutkas? 

“You like smoked meat?” 

“Yes.” 

Well. you are alone with a plate of 
hot juicy smoked meat. lots of fat, and 
this beautiful girl and she is making lut- 
kas with nothing on ie 

He must have pressed the bulb then for 
the toucher-upper came down from the 
chair, and they had another long huddle 
around the camera 

When it was over, and I was putting on 
my coat, | asked Lou 

“Will it look like a Karsh?” 

He led me to a room where in tanks 
filled with water were floating pictures ot 
several Canadian and American generals 
and other eminent figures 

“In two days you'll be floating there 
with them.” he said 

Iwo months after the war ended I came 
back to Ottawa. The Karsh photograph 
was on the wall. There I} was. gioves in 
one hand. halo behind my head. I heard 
that the toucher-upper had died of TB 
No one knew what had happened to 


Zhavel 
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Get a mid-winter engine check 
with the new Champion “Plug-Scope” . 


Spot trouble before it starts... 


on the “Plug-Scope’s” miniature TV 
screen—On a bitter cold morning, a few 
fouled or worn spark plugs are all it takes to keep 
your engine from starting. The starter grinds 
and grinds and then the battery goes dead. 

You can prevent this and other winter 
troubles--like faltering acceleration, high gas 
consumption—by getting a mid-winter engine 
check with the new Champion “Plug-Scope.”’ [t 
takes only a few minutes because the electronic 
“Plug-Scope” can “look inside” your engine, 
check an entire set of spark plugs without 
having to remove a single one. And you can see 
for yourself whether your plugs or ignition 
system need attention because the results are 
clearly shown on the “Plug-Scope’s”’ miniature 
TV screen. 


» 


With the new Champion “Plug-Scope” you can 
actually “look inside” your engine! 


A Champion “Plug-Scope” mid-winter engine 
check costs nothing but a few minutes of vour 
time, and it can save you a lot of trouble and 


expense. Get one soon, and be sure to change 


your spark plugs regularly every 10,000 miles. 3 
See your favourite service station, a 


car dealer or garage 


~ 


DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARK:PLUG COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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The vears pass quickly and before vou 


GAaAVs are 


he day vou must retire? 


of the best wavs of ensuring basic 
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; 


secure as she does today? 


security in later vears 1s to invest in a 
Canadian Government Annuity 
Premiums are deductible for income 


tax purposes within certain” limits 


For full details on the attractive 
features of the several different plans of 
Government Annuities, mail this 
coupon, postage free. 
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Continued from page 22 


Science tracks the truth about car killings 


He has no sympathy for drivers with a disability, 


or for those driving cars known to be defective 


when his car suddenly started zigzagging 
\ note- 
book in his pocket provided the clue to 


aimlessly and sideswiped a truck 


what had happened. The last entry read 
Dilantin, $2.50." 
to counteract epileptic seizures 


Like physical 


Dilantin is a drug 


lisabilities in) humans, 
mechanical defects in cars and weaknesses 
in tires are a major cause of accidents 
They are sometimes unsuspected, like the 
tack in the brake system of the car that 
killed the pedestrian and the flawed fibres 
in the teenager's car that hit the tree. But 
Moseley’s studies have convinced him the 
average man driving a defective car ts 
aware it is defective and is gambling on 
not having trouble. He has no sympathy 
for these drivers or for anyone who know- 
ingly drives with a physical disability that 
endangers others, and says that when they 
kill people they should be treated almost 
as murderers 

His views on punishing individuals who 
© blame for traffic fatalities have 


are 
been conditioned by the constant sight of 
battered corpses, maimed survivors, griev- 
ing relatives. For Moseley is on twenty- 
four-hour call and, since the worst acci- 
dents are usually after dark, he’s aroused 
night after night by his bedside telephone 
It's always the police, who co-operate with 
the FHCP. and it’s always to tell him of 
a tragedy. As he picks up the phone he 
asks. automaticaily. where “it” happened 
He relays the details to Andy Newcombe, 
the mechanic: Murray Burnstine, the auto 
motive and medical engineer, and Mur- 
ray Segal, a young but experienced traffic 
engineer. These three meet Moseley at 
every serious accident. If he thinks other 
FHCP experts are needed, he alerts them 
too 

Then he geis into his clothes, which he 
leaves laid out for an emergency, fire 
man-fashion, and heads for his blue sta- 
tion wagon, which has a two-way short- 
wave radio and is loaded with floodlights, 
cameras, light meters, instruments for 
testing breath for alcohol and for measur- 
ing carbon monoxide fumes inside a car, 
and a tape recorder for recording road- 
side interviews 

While he’s driving, his short-wave radio 
keeps him in touch with police and with 
his fellow FHCP investigators. who have 
their own vehicles and their own equip 
ment 

At the scene they photograph the vic- 
tims and the wreckage from all angles, 
measure all tire marks and other marks 
that might have a bearing on the accident, 
and question survivors and witnesses 
They meticulously note 
traffic 


weather, width of road 


environmental 
factors’ patterns, lighting, 

These can be vital. When a car plunged 
otf a highway into a river near Boston, 
six months after another car had done the 
same thing in the same place. police put 
it down to coincidence. FHCP investiga- 
tors thought it might be more than that 
and watched the flow of trathe for four 
hours 

\ crossroad entered the highway at this 
\ factory 
stood close to the intersection and had a 


spot and there was a stoplight 


lane that cut from the crossroad over to 
the highway. 
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The observers noticed that some drivers, 
coming from the crossroad, avoided the 
stoplight by using the factory lane. Enter- 
ing the highway, most of them swerved 
toward the middle of the road, and ap 
proaching drivers, startled by this and by 
unexpected headlights. pulled away to 
avoid them. The drivers of the cars that 
went into the river had pulled too far 
Because of the FHCP report, entry to the 
highway from the lane was closed off, 
and no more cars hurtled into the river 

Moseley and his team also set up a 
watch on traffic at a turnoff on a busy 
highway where there had been several 
night accidents. They found that the signs 
pointing to the turnoff, in a fifty-five-mile- 
an-hour zone, Were hard to read after dark 
at that speed Drivers slowed suddenly to 
read them and were hit by cars behind 
them. When the signs were illuminated, 
the accidents stopped 

Murray Segal, the traffic engineer, who 
is still only in his twenties but did out- 
standing work for the National Safety 
Council before he joined the. staff of 
FHCP., is primarily concerned with such 
environmental factors as highway. struc- 
ture, signs, markings, lighting. and the 
speed and characteristics of trattic. While 
Segal is looking into these at the scene 
of an accident, Moseley tests the inside 
of the wrecked car for traces of carbon 
monoxide, using an extremely sensitive 
scientific instrument. Moseley suspects 
that carbon monoxide poisoning, even 
when slight, dulls the mind and slows the 
reflexes of a driver and ts the real culprit 
in innumerable accidents 

If a driver is alive, and will agree. 


The postman always barks twice 


An Ottawa woman in the usual head- 
long rush to drive her young son to 
nursery school couldn't find the 
family’s small black spaniel anywhere 
Spotting the mailman as she drove ofl 
down the street. she shouted at him 
to let the dog in if he found him on 


Ga 


the porch The spaniel evidently didn't 
return home from his morning scam- 
per until the mailman had passed, for 
she found the pup waiting on the 
perch when she got back. Then she 
opened the door and was almost bow]- 
ed over by a large black setter who 
was awfully anxious to get out. 
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Look for the home with the modern viewpoint 
A MEDALLION ELECTRIC HOME 


Vake a long look at these ‘Aree important ways in 
which a Medallion Electric Home protects your home 
investinent ! 

1. Medallion Electric Homes are built with a view to 
your comfort and convenience, Provision is made for 
all those additional work-saving, time-saving electri 
appliances you will want to enjoy now or later and at 
least one major electric appliance is already installed. 

2. Medallion Homes take a practical view of your future 
electrical requirements with FULL HOUSEPOWER. The 


1 . 
Full Housepower Electric Service Panel that you 


will find in every Medallion Home provides plenty of 


capacity for extra circuits in the future, as well as for 
today’s needs. 

3. Medallion Homes frighten your view . . . both indoors 
and out _ with Planned Lighting—ample light for 
activity centres. decorative lighting for gracious living 
and proper illumination for safety. 


When vou buy a new home Jook for the Medallion 
Home Symbol. Only homes that meet this new standard 
of electrical excellence are qualified to display the 
Medallion. 

If you are living in an older home . . . 
ize it to the Medallion Home Standard. 


you Can modern- 


rO FIND OUT HOW YOU CAN HAVE A MEDALLION HOME 
. CALL YOUR BUILDER, ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR OR 
YOUR LOCAL HYDRO OFFICE. 


HYDRO 


LIVE BETTER ELECTRICALLY 
is yours 
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Science tracks the truth about car killings 


He has no sympathy for drivers with a disability, 


or for those driving cars known to be defective 


when his car suddenly started zigzagging 
aimlessly and sideswiped a truck. A note- 
book in his pocket provided the clue to 
what had happened. The last entry read 


‘Dilantin, $2.50." Dilantin is a drug 
to counteract epileptic seizures. 
Like physical disabilities in humans, 


mechanical defects in cars and weaknesses 


in tires are a major cause of accidents 
They are sometimes unsuspected, like the 
tack in the brake system of the car that 
killed the pedestrian and the flawed fibres 
in the teenager's car that hit the tree. But 
Moseley’s studies have convinced him the 
average man driving a defective car is 
aware il 


s defective and is gambling on 
not having trouble. He has no sympathy 
for these drivers or for anyone who know- 
ingly drives with a physical disability that 
endangers others, and says that when they 
kill people they should be treated almost 
as murderers 

His views on punishing individuals who 
traffic fatalities have 
been conditioned by the constant sight of 


are to blame for 
battered corpses, maimed survivors, griev- 
ing relatives. For 
four-hour 


Moseley is on twenty- 
call and, since the worst acci- 
dents are usually after dark, he’s aroused 
night after night by his bedside telephone 
It’s always the police, who co-operate with 
the FHCP. and it’s always to tell him of 
a tragedy. As he picks up the phone he 
asks. automaticaily, where “it” happened 
\ndy Newcombe, 
the mechanic: Murray Burtistine, the auto- 
motive and and Mur- 
ray Segal, a young but experienced traffic 
engineer three 


serious accident 


He relays the details to 


medical engineer, 
meet Moseley at 
If he thinks other 
FHCP experts are needed, he alerts them 


These 


every 


too 
Then he gets into his clothes, which he 
laid out for an fire- 


leaves emergency, 


man-fashion, and heads for his blue sta- 
tion wagon, which has a two-way short- 
wave radio and is loaded with floodlights, 
light instruments for 


testing breath for alcohol and for measur- 


cameras, meters, 
ing carbon monoxide fumes inside a car, 
and a tape recorder for recording road- 
side interviews. 

While he’s driving, his short-wave radio 
keeps him in touch with police and with 
his fellow FHCP investigators. who have 
their own vehicles and their own equip- 
ment 

At the scene they photograph the vic- 
tims and the wreckage from all angles, 
tire marks and other marks 
that might have a bearing on the accident, 


measure all 


and question survivors and witnesses 
They meticulously note “environmental 
factors” traffic patterns, lighting, 


weather, width of road 

These can be vital. When a car plunged 
near Boston, 
six months after another car had done the 


off a highway into a rive! 
same thing in the same place. police put 
it down to coincidence. FHCP investiga- 
tors thought it might be more than that 
and watched the flow of traffic for four 
hours 

A crossroad entered the highway at this 
spot and there was a stoplight. A factory 
stood close to the intersection and had a 
lane that cut from the crossroad over to 
the highway. 
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The observers noticed that some drivers, 
coming from the crossroad, avoided the 
stoplight by using the factory lane. Enter- 
ing the highway, most of them swerved 
toward the middle of the road. and ap- 
proaching drivers, startled by this and by 
unexpected headlights. pulled 
avoid them. The drivers of the cars that 
went into the river had pulled too far 
Because of the FHCP report, entry to the 
highway from the lane off, 
and no more cars hurtled into the river 

Moseley 
watch on 
highway 


away to 


was closed 


and his team also set up a 
traffic at a turnoff on a busy 
where there had been several 
night accidents. They found that the signs 
pointing to the turnoff, in a fifty-five-mile- 
an-hour zone, were hard to read after dark 
at that speed. Drivers slowed suddenly to 
read them and were hit by cars behind 
them. When the 
the accidents stopped 

Murray Segal, the traffic engineer, who 
is still only in his twenties but did out- 
standing work for the National Safety 
Council joined the staff of 
FHCP, is primarily concerned with such 
environmental factors as highway struc- 
markings, lighting. and the 
speed and characteristics of traffic. While 
Segal is looking into these at the scene 
of an Moseley the 
of the wrecked car for traces of carbon 
monoxide, using an 


signs were illuminated, 


before he 


ture, sigms, 


accident, tests inside 
sensitive 
scientific suspects 
that monoxide poisoning, even 
when slight, dulls the mind and slows the 
reflexes of a driver and is the real culprit 
in innumerable accidents. 

If a driver is alive, 


extremely 
instrument. Moseley 


carbon 


and will agree, 


The postman always barks twice 


An Ottawa woman in the usual head- 
long rush to drive her young son to 
nursery school couldn't find the 
family’s small black spaniel anywhere 
Spotting the mailman as she drove ofl 
down the street, she shouted at him 


to let the dog in if he found him on 


the porch. The spaniel evidently didn’t 
return home from his morning scam- 
per until the mailman had passed, for 
she found the pup waiting on the 
perch when she got back. Then she 
opened the door and was almost bowl- 
ed over by a large black setter who 
was awfully anxious to get out. 
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Look for the home with the modern viewpoint 


A MEDALLION ELECTRIC HOME 


Take a long look at these fhree important ways in When you buy a new home look for the Medallion 
which a Medallion Electric Home protects your home Home Syinbol. Only homes that meet this new standard 
investinent ! of electrical excellence are qualified to display the | 
1. Medallion Electric Homes are built with a view to Medallion. 

your comfort and convenience. Provision is made for If you are living in an older home... you can modern- 

all those additional work-saving, time-saving clectric ize it to the Medallion Home Standard. 

appliances you will want to enjoy now or later and at 

least one major electric appliance is already installed, tO FIND OUT HOW YOU CAN HAVE A MEDALLION HOMI 
2. Medallion Homes take a practical view of your future 2. CALL YOUR BUILDER, ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR OR 

electrical requirements with FULL HOUSEPOWER. The YOUR LOCAL HYDRO OFFICE, 

Full Housepower Electric Service Panel that you 

will find in every Medallion Home provides plenty of 

capacity for extra circuits in the future, as well as for 

today’s needs. 

3. Medallion Homes brighten your view . . . both indoors HYDRO 

and out... with Planned Lighting—ample light for LIVE BETTER ELECTRICALLY ; 

activity centres, decorative lighting for gracious living - yaw 

and proper illumination for safety. 
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“FOR HIGHER QUALITY 
AT LOWER COST” 


USE THESE TWO 


HOMASOTE 
PRODUCTS 


\ 
TE 
maso 
Vertical 
\ ae woo”? 
\ 
| 
Wat 


HOMASOTE G-V-S 
saves you $175 or more (on all the exterior 
walls of o house 26’ x 36’) 


HOMASOTE SUB-FLOOR 


saves you up to $80 (on every 1,000 sq. ft 
of floor arec 


Your Lumber Dea will 
Hom Ole is CK fered th 
of its type on the market 
pioneered in Dry-Wall Construction since 
1916. Big Sheets (8° x 14°) eliminate all 
he prob ems and extra costs arising from 
taping, nail-popping, Moldings and intenor 


trim 


form a specific function that will save you 
monevon Potn inizia fandrrai e! 

Ask your Lumbe Dealer —or 1S 
the coupor for your Nutshell Cards and 
the Homasote Handbook (72 pages of 
building Anow-how 


HOMASOTE OF CANADA, LTD 


224 Merton Street . Toronto 7, Ontario 
Without ebligation, send me B15 
the literature checked 
Nutshell Cards [} Handbook 
err 
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‘| woke Dad up with his moose call.”’ 


in usual. b 


Some traffic deaths that look like ac 
‘ e murder Garrett: Byrne, 
et attorney of Suffolk County. which 
2s Boston. recently told a national 

nference district attorneys that 

rangsters are switching to murder by 


ind that attorneys should adopt 
Alfred Moseley 
hey investigate highway killings the 


recommendation of 
tigate homicides. Moseley 
elf says litthe about murder by motor. 


least one case he investigated 


ere grounds for suspecting murder, 
hough it was impossible to prove it In 
case the family of a killed 


man 
accident thought he'd been murder 
There had been threats against his 
But Moseley’s that, al- 


gh the man had enemies who might 


team found 


ave been gunning for him. the collision 
which he died had been an accident, 
t ngeniously contrived killing 


Because all possibilities of murder had 


onsidered 


before being ruled out, 
vestigation of this case took longer 
the FHCP experts devote 
weeks to 


occasionally 


investi- 


ng even what seem to be open-and- 


cases. Their philosophy is that there 
eason for ever 


accident reason 


st find re¥Y Know that the stage 
accident may have been set split 
nds and yards from where it happen 


hes also Know the stage may have 


ys, Weeks or months ago, and 


WISHFUL THINKING 
OR 


INVENTORS. PLEASE NOTE 


Toduy the women carry cases 
Desiened for makin ip their faces, 
ther hind 
Designed fer making up their mind, 


F.G. KERNAN 


they backtrack 


accident 


tar away. Because of this. 
from the scene of the 
Segal. the 


construct the 


trathe engineer, tries to re 
experiences of the 


the crash 


driver 
If a man has dined in 


a certain restaurant at 


before 
a certain time. then 


driven a hundred miles under certain 


Weather conditions to the spot where he 


met death, Segal eats at the same restat 
rant at the same time and takes the same 
drive under similar weather conditions 
instruments to 


the changes in visibility 


He uses scientific record 
He measures the 
intensity of the darkness. the strain put 


on the driver's eves by this darkness an 
the contrasting glare of 
lights. the 
turns, dips and rises in the road 
often this 


oneoming head 


Stress imposed by the twists 
Mosele\ 
station 
wagon, forming his own conclusions, and 


does too, in his own 
afterwards he and Segal compare notes 
Burnstine. the automotive and medical 
engineer, and mechanic 
backtrack in their own way. by examining 
the wear and tear that the mileage of the 
vehicle has inflicted on its parts. If the 


Newcombe. the 


failure of a part has been the cause of an 
accident, they compare it with an identi 
cal part from a vehicle of the same make 
that has gone about the same mileage By 
doing so they can tell whether it was de 
fective when installed. whether an excep 
tional amount of wear was imposed on it 
by neglect or by some driving peculiarity 
of the driver, or whether all such parts 
are likely to give out after five. ten. twenty 
or seventy thousand miles 

Dr. Ford o1 medical examine! 
backtracks too, for the post-mortem pro 


another 


Vides information on how the accident 
Whether he 
cancer or heart disease or other ilinesses 
whether he had been drinking, whether he 
took drugs that might have blurred his 


judgment or 


vicum lived, 


suffered from 


made him drowsy. and, in 
many cases, Moseley or another psychol- 
Ogist, a psychiatrist Mrs 
Moseley and a social worker delve into 
the personality and social 


sometimes 


and economic 
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background of drivers involved in acci- 
dents and also of pedestrians killed by 
cars. 

The Fatal Highway Collision Project 
has confirmed the findings oi other 
studies, notably those of two Canadians, 
Dr. W. A. Tillman and Dr. G. FE. Hobbs, 
and of Dr. Ross McFarland of the Har- 
vard School of Public Health, that people 
who have a police record (not necessar- 
ily for traffic offenses), who have been 
assisted by welfare agencies or who are 
known unfavorably to credit bureaus are 
more likely than other people to be acci- 
dent prone. 

Moseley, who received his basic train- 
ing from Dr. McFarland, repeatedly 
quotes McFarland’s statement that human 
beings “drive as they live.” If they live 
neat, orderly lives, they drive carefully: 
if they live careless, disorderly lives, they 
drive carelessly. 

By the time it ends, the Fatal Highway 
Collision Project will provide a detailed 
picture of the kind of individual most 
likely to be a menace on the roads 

What will be done when the FHCP 
That will depend 
on car manufacturers, governments and 
the public. With almost three years to go 
before they compile their report, Moseley 


diagnosis is complete’ 


and his colleagues are guarded in what 
they say about their findings to date 

But it’s inevitable that theyll recom- 
mend structural changes in cars—changes 
that will “build the car around the pas 
sengers” and have the effect of packaging 
them safely. They ll probably recommend 
compulsory safety belts. which they feel 
could prevent a large percentage of deaths 
and injuries. They ll recommend compul- 
sory periodic physical examinations for 
holders of drivers’ licenses, periodic and 
thorough examinations of all motor vehi- 
cles, and drastic new traffic laws to weed 
out dangerous drivers and severely punish 
drivers who are to blame for needless 
They'll 
traflic signs and regulations for the whole 
of the 
country that can be persuaded to partici- 


accidents recommend uniform 


S. and for Canada and any other 


pate. 


They ll recommend compulsory driver 


Earmuffed 


The Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra, in 
the courageous tradition of the West, 
sallies forth at this time of year to 
spread culture for miles around despite 
the bitter winter weather. At an after- 
noon concert for children in Kenora, 
Ont., the conductor caught the imme- 
diate attention of his audience as he 
explained about the different) instru- 
ments and what the orchestra was 


going to play first. He had his baton 
upraised and was all set to go when he 
noticed one moppet in the front row 
staring at him with rapt but somewhat 
baffled attention. Lowering his baton 
he quietly stepped over, removed the 
lad’s earmuffs, returned to the podium 
and let the orchestra blast off. 
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training in high schools because they be- 
lieve that. even in the unlikely event that 
a student never has a car to drive, a pedes- 
trian with driver training is a safer pedes- 
trian than a non-driver. 

Meanwhile, the research in the Boston 
district is attracting attention not only 
throughout the b).S. but alse in other 
countries. The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police is among the police forces on both 
sides of the Atlantic that frequently con- 
sult Moseley when an accident baffles 
them. These police forces have learned 
that the FHCP has developed a system of 


telling, from the wounds on the body, 
where the victim was sitting in the car 
when it crashed. For example the driver 
probably has his throat crushed by the 
upper edge of the steering wheel and his 
chest injured by the steering column: the 
front-seat passenger is hurled against the 
windshield, which inflicts distinctive in- 
turies, and back-seat passengers are flung 
against the back of the front seat. The 
police forces also know that FHCP ex- 
perts have developed an uncanny skill in 
piecing together what happened from the 
wreckage. 


They're able to do this because their 
job, essentially, is medical research. They 
approach the wreck as a veterinarian 
might approach an animal or a pediatri- 
cian might approach an infant. It can't 
talk but it must tell them something 
It must tell them what caused the acci- 
dent and how it might have been pre- 
vented 

For those are the answers the FHCP’s 
scientific detectives are seeking twenty- 
four hours a day, year in and year cut 
the answers with which they hope to save 
many thousands of lives. 


Their best friend told them how to get richer 


He'll tell you, too. He’s the Man from Investors ... able and willing to be your 
best friend financially. He’ll show you how to turn modest monthly savings 
into a useful cash reserve for future opportunities, emergencies, and carefree 
retirement. He’ll show you many ways to grow richer through Investors invest- 
ment program designed to fit your ambitions and your resources. 


More than 200,000 Canadians have invested over four 
hundred million dollars with Investors Syndicate. 
Talk to your banker or chartered accountant about 
Investors, then look up Investors Syndicate in the 
white pages of your phone book. Call and ask about 
the great variety of Investors Syndicate programs 
available to you. There’s no obligation, 


investors 


Syndicate 
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CANADA, 


Offices in principal cities 
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The hidden persuaders at home continued trom page 20 


wiv said Must the 1% than two vears. We went directly to an 
du well, brash? apartment building ino lower-middle 
every cathy Mrs hesitated. She class area. and | watted in the shadows 
door bias enon parmned What's that she asked While Mrs. Laufer rang her first doorbell 
Well. de vou think it an intrusion te Who's there?” an old lady called out 
erviewers to knock on doors You don't know me 
1 BABA WAS A FORITUNATI a) no hey ca dentification The old lady opened her door a few 
NEAN INDEED Nehes. Keeping the latch firmly place 
hic Obl had 40 1 aft Wo Mrs. tc Sald 


Bonded Mock 


“Tell me about the thoughts that went through your mind as you bought bread,’”’ the interviewer asked 


1 dont know anything about any 
thing.” the lady said, closing her door. So 
Mrs. Laufer was obliged to ring a third 
doorbell. The voung lady who answered 
seemed tempted. but she was just on her 
way out. “Pm so sorry.” she said. An in 
stant after she had closed the door it 
opened again swiftly. It was her husband 
a big. gruff man. “Whats MRC, any 
ay” he asked 

\ national public opinion organiza 
tion.” 

Si hail 

When the door on the opposite side of 
the hall opened Mrs. Laufer was able to 
get so far as lo say Were conducting 

bread survey 

Everybody uses bread.” the lady sai 
with a big smile 

That's right.” Mrs. Laufer said This 
Nterview 

I Ae bread. Its good tor vou 

will take a half hour of vour time 

Mavbe morc 

busy this afternoon. Sor: 

We were finally admitted to ar apart 

ent in the next building. and Mrs 

Laufer explained to a lady whom I shal 
call Mrs. Berger that we were conducting 
a bread survey. We sat in the living room 
\ tive-vear-old girl played on the rug 
Why do vou use bread?” Mrs. Laufer 
uskhed 

To fill out meal 

Why not use something else inste 


What would use Instead 
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research methods as applied to the prob- 
lems of communication in radio, tele- 
vision, and public relations. He does not 
like the term motivation research and, in 
{ fact, changed the name of his firm from 
Motivation Research Centre to Marketing 
Research Centre in 1957. “Motivation 
research has acquired undesirable 
meaning.” he told me. “What we do here 


is marketing research, and a look into 


. motivations is only part of the area we 
explore.” 
i 1 told him the interview IT had gone out 
on had seemed repetitious, even aimless, 
{ to me. He said that repetitions were 
| thrown in to check for consistency. As 
another safeguard against interview fak 
| ing there was a checkback on at least 


forty percent of the interviews. This re 
minded me of a girl | Know who used to 
work for Dr. Gallup. Because she was too 
shy to knock on strangers’ doors she used 
to fill out the questionnaires herself. At 
MRC. however. they are wise to such 
tricksters 

Field surveys, to enter briefly into the 
idiom of the trade. are often conducted 
on a national scale. Week in and week | 
out, come flood or blizzard. the marketing ~4 


research infantry of innumerable agencies fhove 


Two Canadians enjoy the Thames as they lunch 
ie out from Halifax to Victoria, knock- ata riverside inn. Delicious meals are inexpensive 


. . 
ing on doors to tind out why we prefer even with wine 
vround to instant coffee or one company’s 
tea to another. In Saskatoon they are Below, The warm hospitality of English villages with 


quaint pubs and scenie attractions give you many 
picture-taking opportunities. 


testing five brands of cookies, trying to 
determine whether we prefer the peek-a 
boo package to the one with the yellow 
band round the middle. and in St. Jerome. 
Que., the housewives are unconsciousls 
revealing whether they find coffee in a 


blue package “warmer-looking” than cot- | CARRIERS 


fee in a brown box. Put in the idiom of 
the trade, the study director is anxious to ; AR iy? a 


determine a particular) visual 


performance and psychological impact, 
} how high its brand identification ts. and 
why there is consumer resistance to it 
“Does it all sound muddy to you?” Dr 
Hymovitch asked 
“Well. 
“Never mind. At times it sounds muddy 
to me too.” 
Determined to begin at the beginning. 
asked Dr. Hymovitch it T could see 
some interview forms, and also some of 
his company’s final reports 
“Why, sure.” Dr. Hymovitch said. “You 
foundland, with a targe and obvious 
patch at the edge of the roof. mighi ; 
conceivably become distracted wonder- 
ing how a barn would suddenly de 
velop a puncture the size of a manhole 
i verage expenses: | 
Round trip by sea from Montreal $350* 7 The British Travel Association, | 
Round trip by rail loronto/ Montreal 24 Dept.M-261. 90 Adelaide Street W 
) nt Ontar 
Hotels & breaktasts including 45 3 Toronto, Ontario 
9 
the 2 days in 12 
Lunches d . | Please send me free “British Travel Kit 
Dinners London 23 | 7 
London theatre for 2 nights 4 | | 
Name 
British Railways |000-mile ticket book 22 
Gratuities, incl. on board ship 20 | 
Off-season rate. $500 | Street l 
(Return Air Fare Toronto/Scotland Ist) October | 
31st March only $302 and valid for maximum of Y City Province 
That's just what it is—the place where 17 d: : | | 
the farmer forced entry to feed his days.) 
cattle after struggling through the 
snowdrifts after the blizzard of last 
March. He figured it was a lot easier 
than tunnelling his way down to the 
door 
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ROOMS 


VOME PEOPLE FEEL a child’s room should be just a big, 
S open space, with a bed and cupboards to throw the junk 
into. We all have moments like that. But, at other times, we want 
to add nice. gay things to the room (or rooms). Things to hang 


from the ceiling. Things to go on walls. And things to put on the 
: 
1] 


floor. We found so many child-pleasing ttems we needed fou 


bie full-color photographs to show you whag to choose from 


when your child seems more angel than brat 


BONUS: Among the many other mem- 
orable teatures in the March issue ts 
the tear-out Gruidebgok: S56 IDEAS 
FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT. Its 
20 pages also tell vou what you should 
know betore vou start to home im 
prove, and give some uncommon an- 


swers to Common problems 


ON SALE AT MOST NEWSSTANDS NOW 


Tomes | 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


Charitable donations 


aren't 


made altruistically, 


says the report, but rather for social acceptance 


can take a batch of them home with you. 

One was compiled for a fund-raising 
organization to determine why people give 
money to charity. First, an elaborate 
questionnaire was drawn up, then inter 
viewers Were sent out to question a sample 
of several hundred executives, all of 
whom earned between $10,000 and $22.- 
O00 annually, to discover why they gave 
money to charity. The report proper runs 
to more than thirty pages and has a lot 
to say about ego-needs, anal - direction, 
and childhood compulsions. “We may as- 
sume,” the author asserts. “that the great 
majority of people in this sample have 
fairly strong, selfish, primitive needs.” 
Furthermore, he says executives do not 
give for altruistic motives, but “on the 
basis of achieving social acceptance, and 
avoiding criticism and censure.” Another 
thing is that they tend to give more readi- 
ly to causes particular to their own faith 
Finally, the report offers fund-raisers the 
following counsel: “Every attempt should 
be made to increase the pressure on the 
individual to give not out of conscience, 
but in order to avoid criticism or rejec- 
tion.” 


Everything starts in the field 


Other MRC reports deal with problems 
like “an evaluation of the visual effective 
ness of a proposed package for a new 
three-ounce jelly powder dessert package” 
or set out to establish statistically the per- 
ceived popularity of canned, packaged, 
and home-made soups 

All surveys start in the field. So I went 
out again, this time with a middle-aged 
French-Canadian housewife. on a choco- 
late-bar study. We drove to a lower- 
middle-class home in the outskirts” of 
Montreal where we had an appointment 
with a lady I shall call Mrs. Baxie 

“Get out your sweet tooth,” the inter- 


viewer said to Mrs. Baxter. “Oh, choco- 
lates.” Mrs. Baxter said, clapping he: 
hands together. “I'm trying to keep away 
from them.” 

‘You need chocolate, they say.” And, 
taking out her 23-page questionnaire, the 
interviewer got right down to business 

How do you feel about eating chocolate 
bars?” she asked. (NOTE, the questionnaire 
said, PROBE TO DETERMINE WHETHER THI 
RESPONDENT IS FAVORABLi, UNFAVORABLE, 
OR NEUTRAL TO CHOCOLATE BAR CON- 
SUMPTION. ) 

eat them 
Mrs. Baxter said 

“Same here.” the interviewer said 


. because 1 enjoy them.” 


warmly. “Now on what occasions or un 
der what circumstances do you think it a 
good idea to eat chocolate bars?” 

Mrs. Baxter pondered briefly. “When | 
feel like something sweet.” she said 

“What do you think milk chocolate ts 
made of?” 

“Milk.” 

“Why do you think some adults eat 
chocolate bars? 
“Perhaps some well, for energy 

“Mmm. That's a point of view.” 

Mrs. Baxter lowered her eyes. “I'm 
speaking scientifically.” she said 

“Now here is a list of major companies 
who make chocolate bars. Let’s talk 
about them one at a time. Suppose we 
stuart with Netlson’s. Would you tell me 
what you know about this firm?” 

“It’s well-established. Would they want 
to know that?” 

“LT can't give you any hints.” the inter 
viewer Said severely. Then she handed 
Mrs. Baxter a bar produced the 
Neilson company. “Whew.” Mrs. Baxter 
said 

“Now, here’s another question. Do you 
happen to recall any advertising for Neil 
son's chocolate bars? 


“M.n-mm-good.” 


MACLEAN S 


“I take it there’s no point in trying on 
the coat 
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The interviewer wrote that down. He: 
expression was noncommittal. “Suppose 
we talk about Rowntree’s now. What do 
you know about this firm?” 

“Its reliable. Old. and well-established. 
Isn't it?” 

“Can you recall any advertising put out 
by this firm?” 

“Mm-mm-good. Isn't that Rowntree’s?” 

“No hints. Remember?” 

Next we dealt with Lowney’s—another 
old-established firm, Mrs. Baxter felt 
and the interviewer gave her an Oh Henry 
bar. “What kind of person do you think 
eats this bar?” she asked. 

“A person who likes nuts. Say, it’s big- 
ver than the other bars, isn’t it?” Mrs 
Baxter's eyes narrowed. “The greedy type 
would like this bar. You know, somebody 
who wants more for his money.” 

“LT suppose so. It is a point of view. Do 
you recall any advertising for this bar? 

“TP certainly do. Oh Henry, Oh. Henry.” 
she sang. “You know. On TV. The train.” 

“What does this advertising make vou 
think of 

“Oh, isn’t it silly.” Mrs. Baxter said. “It 


Note board 


In a Vancouver lumber vard all reject 
ed boards are marked with a chalked 
circle and the fellow who cuts them up 
has made quite a study of the sort of 
faces the different chalk-men sketch 
inside the circle. The other day he dis 
covered one of the chalkers was in a 
more serious frame of mind, for on 
one board was a blank business-like 
circle, and beside it an itemized and 
numbered list 

1—Wash car 

2—See about dark suit 

3—-Buy bunting for car 

4—-Call over to see Bill 

S——Don't get drunk 

6-—Wake up in aim and get me 

to the church on time 


always makes me think of my girl-friend’s 
husband whose name is Henry. Only she 
calls him Hank. It also makes me think 
of the write! 

\ writer? Is he on TV? With the 
train?” 

‘No, no. A writer.’ 

“And his name is Lowney’s 

‘No, no. no. His name is O. Henry.” 

“Oh. Oh, I see. What do you think of 
Lowney's?” 

Mrs. Baxtew# paused to smooth her skirt 
think it’s: an old, well - established 
firm.” she said. “Very reliable.” 


“Do you recall any advertising slogans 
for Willards?” 

*Mim-mm-good.” 

That's right. What do you think of this 
slogan?” 

‘T think it’s very catchy.” Mrs. Baxter 
said 

Back at MRC once more. I went to see 
Dick Gelfand, a study director, who 
showed me around the company’s re- 
search laboratory. Here. packages of in 
stant pudding. coffee, and so forth, are 
scientifically tested for visual perform- 
ance. psychological impact, brand identifi- 
cation, apparent size, and perceived mas- 
culinity. “Always.” Gelfand said. “with 
due reference to the semantic differential. 
the adjectival scale. and other stimuli.” 

“Glad to hear it.” | said. “Now Vd like 
to ask you a question. Sales are dropping. 
a cotlee company consults you, you make 
surveys and lab tests and finally come up 
with a new package. The ideal brand 
image! Then what happens? Do sales 


jump?” 
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‘Oh, no. Not always.” he said. “There 
are sO many marketing variables. Hostil- 
ily to a brand name may be too profound 
for us to overcome. Or, while we come up 
with an improved package a rival com 
pany may knock a_ nickel off thei 
price.” 

! referred this point to Dr. Hymovitch 
If a coffee company’s sales were dropping. 
why bother with the packaging, I asked 
him: why not just knock a dime off the 
price of a product? 

“Consumers begin to suspect its qual- 
ity.” he explained. “They develop a resis- 


Ape 


tance to it. Once, in fact. | recommended 
& price rise On a product that was under 
selling the competition, and within three 
months sales had gone up.” 

Dr. Hymovitch foresees a vast change 
in the structure of advertising within the 
next ten years. In the past. the stress has 
been on relaxation and leisure (reward 
yourself with X beer you deserve it: 
relax with Y cola), but today, he says, a 
reverse trend is setting in. This trend Dr 
Hymovitch attributes to sputnik. It means 
that in the future the advertising empha- 
sis Will be on accomplishment, hard work, 


and study. Products will be associated 
with the industrious man. But once more 
he insisted that this trend is not being set 
by the ad men: they are only reflecting 
a change in the cultural attitude 

Meanwhile, as the rest of us waited for 
the big change to set in, I suggested that 
rather than give premiums Le., a plas 
tic hairbrush that rips your scalp with 
not just lower the price on, say, detergents 
and shaving cream? 

“If you lower the price. you've 
stay with it.” Dr. Hymovitch said firmly 
“Its no solution.” 


Adrift but not afraid. How long could your 
family drift without you at the helm? For a rough 
idea, take the total amount of life insurance you 
carry, then divide it by what you consider to be an 
adequate annual income. Surprised? Then get under 
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New owner Porter examines the Carr works bared by a rebuilding of th 


MOUSE 


Emily Carr’s forgotten guardian eagles 


Walled off for years by a false ceiling, the 


painter's totems are in 


Canadian 
that will 
sold on an auction 


Two works by a_ noted 


artist, the late Emily Cart 


probably never be 


block were found recently by a car- 
penter working in the attic of Miss 
Carr's famous House of All Sorts in 


Victoria 
That is. it would be difficult to sell 
them without first tearing the roof off 
the house at 646 Simcoe Street. Paint- 
ed on the underside of the roof are 
two svmbolic eagles that used to stand 
Miss 
hideaway and bedroom 
Of the big black 
lovingly created. Miss Carr boasted in 
her book The House of All Sorts, pub 
Oxford University 
before her death 


guard over Carrs private attic 


birds she had so 


lished by Press 


shortly they 


could not remove my eagles without 
tearing the roof off the house The 
eagles belong to the house for all 
time.” 


The house, built in 1913, was ex 


tensively remodeled when it was sold 


by the painter in the 1930s and con- 


verted into an apartment house. Miss 
Carr's: high-ceilinged upstairs studio 
Was partitioned into smaller rooms 


with false ceilings. and a narrow stat 
wav and door leading from the studio 
to her attic cubbyhole were removed 
For all practical purpeses. the little 
forever The 
\ll Sorts changed owners 
1945 Miss Carr 


room was. sealed oft 
House of 
several times, and in 
died 

The building’s present owner, Vic- 
Richard 


a carpenter to 


toria restaurateur Porter, re 


cently hired reinforce 


the ceiling. The man climbed through 
a hole near the ceiling and stood be 
neath ten-foot spread 


eagles, hovering protectingly over Miss 
( 


two - winged 
arr’s dusty retreat 
They may have provided the artist 
with the moral support she needed 
but didn’t get —- during her lifetime 
Fmily Carr was born in Victoria in 


her B.C. house to stay 


1871. She studied abroad. and on her 
began her painting 
the Indian villages and totem poles of 
the B. ¢ art Was unappre- 
ciated by her townsmen. For comfort 
she turned to her 


return career of 


coast. Het 


animals, which in 
cluded a monkey named Wu, a horde 
of dogs, a white rat and assorted chip 
munks and squirrels. For sustenance 
she turned to making pottery and tak 
ing in boarders at the Simcoe Street 


house 

She often clashed with her boarders. 
trom her book The 
All SortS suggest 


as these lines 
House of 
‘House. | have gone to bed in your 


attic erving with smart and hurt.” she 


wrote, “as though | had been a hen 
under whose wing hornets had built 
their nest and stung every time I quis 
ered a feather 


time when pallid watercolors 
were the fad. Emily Carr was consid 
bold. 


Victori- 


ered a radical because of het 


unorthodox canvases. Fellow 
ans ridiculed her whims and eccentrict- 
what they shunned 


her paintings. At one point the artist 


ties: Was worse, 
who has been called the outstanding 
Canadian painter 


dred of het 


destroved two hun 
works because they 
cluttering up the house.” 

“House. | 


attic. serene as 


were 


have slept too in your 
a brooding dove.” she 
wrote. “The Indian eagles painted on 


the underside of the roof’s shingles 
brooded over my head. as | brooded 
over the House of All Sorts in 
the attic | could wallow in tears or in 
giggles nobody saw.” 


Richard 
the house. doesn't Know 


Porter. the new owner of 
what he will 
do with his find. The eagles. along 
with an Indian good-luck frog pattern 
painted in red them, may 
well, as Miss Carr prophesied, belong 
to the House of All Sorts for the rest 


of its days 


close by 


— JACK FRY 
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For 


the sake of argument continucd from page 8 


unusual that the provincial government 
decided to postpone it for “further study.” 
Meanwhile 1 numerous 
from people in the advertising business 
who didn't like the proposed law. They 
pointed out that advertising is the life of 


received calls 


commerce, and maintained that the indus- 
try should control itself 

I agree with them completely. but 
fortunately the advertising industry doesn't 


un- 


seem to have practised much control to 
date. Perhaps the threat of 
will arouse advertising men to action. I 


legislation 


hope so. as | would personally prefer to 
and. self-control rather 


solving the 


see co-operation 


than force as a means of 
problem 

We are not, of course, trving to harm 
business. Local prosperity is at least: as 
important to a city or town council as to 
any individual resident or visitor. We are 
simply trying to preserve some sense of 


proportion and dignity in advertising. 


which seems to have lost its collective 
head in the rush to outdo the next man 
with a bigger, uglier and flashier sign. 


Small, discreet signs would have the same 
comparative effect in contrast with other 
small signs. They would also be cheaper 
(and perhaps that’s the way to sell the 
idea to Above all, they 
would be a lot easier on the eves of the 
innocent bystander. 

We still hope to get such a law passed, 
and we hope in time to save ourselves 
from the unhappy fate of many of our 
In preparing 
our bylaw, we studied what was being 
done by other cities. We found that many 


businessmen ). 


sister cities across Canada 


of their sign bylaws were excellent—as far 
and engineering factors were 
concerned. Few bylaws mention the aes- 
thetic appearance of signs. Apparently 
they are meant to ensure that a sign will 
never fall down. no matter how ugly it 
happens to be. 

But isolated areas in a very 


as safety 


few cities 
show what can be done. by legislation or 
by good taste. These include University 
Avemue in Toronto and the new Dorches- 
ter Boulevard centre in Montreal. Toron- 
Yonge Street is still no 
dream, but its appearance has improved 
immeasurably since the city council fore- 
ed storekeepers to stop assaulting the eves 
of passers-by with garish hucksterism. 
The Parliament Hill area of Ottawa is an 
example of clean-cut simplicity and dig- 
nity, perhaps because it would be unthink- 
able to have the seat of our federal gov- 
ernment despoiled by signs. Why should it 
not be equally unthinkable for the na- 
tion’s capital to be ringed by the 
tawdriness) of 


to's aesthete’s 


ulter 
some of its surrounding 
settiements? 

100th 


birthday, and the hope has been expressed 


Canada is soon to celebrate het 


that Canadians will enhance this great 
The soft sell 
3'2-vear-old in Lacombe. Alta., 


starts his television day when the sta- 
tion comes on each morning with 
Romper Room, but recently he switch- 
ed on as the call letters first appeared 
and a choir rendered O Canada. To his 
mother’s surprise he switched right off 
again, announcing in disgust, “It was 
just a darned commercial.” 


FEBRL 


ARY 


For Canada’s centenary, 


let’s clean up 


occasion by the creation of something 
memorable and fitting in the way of back- 
ground and setting in an atmosphere that 
will match the natural 


heritage. What better way to do this than 


greatness of our 


to devote the next six years to cleaning 


our littered countryside 


house in order, and estab 
routines that 
country will ever after 
remain one of beauty and cleanliness’? The 


up putting ou 
lishing the necessary 
that our 


will 
ensure 


expression of our national pride on our 
birthday in 1967 should be lasting. not just 


Architects 


a mere birthday celebration 
and all others concerned with the beatiti- 
ful and with the utilitarian should get 
busy at once on the eradication and pre 
vention of all The women of 


Canada are in a particularly enviable situ 


ugliness 
avion because of their influence and train- 
arly in keeping with their housewifels 
duties to supervise the tidving up of the 
Whole that 


keeping our 


oO make 
toes the line in 
house in erdet 


country and 


sure 
everyone 
Its a big job and we have 
SIX Vears to do it * 
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The hidden failure of our churches 


Continued from page I4 


new conditions and it has been doing so 

The Great Missions in French Canada 
ind the similar studies and revivals in 
Fnglish Canada are only one exa nple 
By papal decree ¢ atholies since 1957 have 


| 
been absolved from the requirement to 


fast overnight before taking communion 
This has meant a sizeable increase in at 
tendance at mid-day. late-afternoon and 
evenir vasses, particularly in the big 


cities. More masses are being delivered 


not in the original Latin but in the ve 
nacul French. English. Italian. Polist 
he p mother tong of the pa 


ish. There are far more dialogue masses, 
responsive readings between the priest and 
the congregation, to give the people a 
feeling of participation. The churches are 
being urged to make the confessional 
more truly secret: in a small congregation 
a suspected sinner who is seen entering 
the confessional is admitting his sin not 
privately to God but publicly to his neigh- 
bors. One of the recommendations arising 
out of the Montreal Great Mission was 
that confessional boxes be at the back of 
the churches. near the doors. that the 


soundproofing be improved that 


FRERE UNTEL: 


PHENOMENAL CAREER Of Frere 


Untel. alias Brother Pierre Jerome 


real name Jean-Paul Desbiens. be 


THE 
WHO IS QUEBEC’S ANGRIEST YOUNG MAN 


CLERICAL REBEL 


1.300 boarders and day-boys and more 


than seventy teachers. Even before his 
book made the third and last of his 
names a household word in Quebec 
he had created a strong impression 
there 

How deeply in the doghouse, if at 
all, have the Insolences put him? Per- 
haps no one knows for certain. To 
satisfy the overwhelming insis- 
tent curiosity of the public. the 
author was allowed to make one 
broadcast on Montreal television and 
another on radio several months after 
the book was published. He has not 
published anything since, nor has he 
spoken again on television or radio, 
although he sometimes gives lectures 
around Lake St. John. Brother Louts- 
Gregoire, the head of the Marist col- 


lege and a very old and close friend 


of his famous colleague. told a recent 
visitor with a smile: “I am the su- 
perior who has put Frere Untel on 


bread and water At the archbishop’s 


‘PLAIN OR FILTER 
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AMAZING NEW 
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Spreads like paste 
Repairs leaks and 
tears in rubber boots 
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canvas, boats, tents 
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LONG-SUFFERER FROM 
ARTHRITIS FINDS 
LASTING RELIEF! 


“Whenever | get an attack of arthritis 
I've always found that DOLCIN gives me 
complete and lasting relief trom pain,” 
says George Appleton of Toronto 

If vou ve suffered trom crippling, pain- 
ful attacks of arthritis, as Mr. Appleton has, 
begin today to follow his advice’ DOLCIN 
tablets have helped thousands of Canad 
tans to quick, lasting relief from arthritis, 
rheumatism, sciatica, lumbago, bursitis, 
and muscular pains. Get DOLCIN tablets 
today from your druggist. 60-4 


u tht palace in Montreal I asked a spokes- 
ve country man for Cardinal Leger whether any 
near the so official disciplinary action had been 
Lake St taken or was being considered. He 
\ end is said the affair had “certain” unfor- 
of the sometimes delighted. some tunate aspects.” notably the monk’ 
times shocked Quebee Catholics who failure to obtain the Church’s per 
have read his famous /) : mission to publish, but that it had 
His father is an illiterate wood been decided to treat this as a mis 
cl his nother an orpt nderstanding and no more 
from Boston. “We were always poor Frere Untel himself says he is stull 
it home, almost wretched.” the best content in the church. and the furor 
selling teacher reflects I dl good caused by his book does not appear 
part of my school homework ¢ he to have left him either much per- 
ht of no Dec se m Pp turbed or very apologetic He has 
ents couldn't afford to be connected never forgotten the Depression and to 
to Saguenay Power.” When the Mar him the book was more a document 
st’ Brothers at) nearb \ vk of social protest than a criticism of 
him he recalls he e \ had his church. “My mother had to make 
to pi to the nior high s breeches out of her trousseau 
school. clothe me nd instruc blankets.” he said a few weeks ago 
free of cl ¢ To pay off the debt at the grocer’s 
Att nt lean-P } now Broth nv father had to work twelve hours a 
Pierre-Jerome, began a long battl fay for many days sawing wood 
“ verculosis. The illness gave t I admit. with the success of the book, 
n e to rea ind think I had a feeling of avenging my father 
Whe ifte! S recove e M ‘ who has had to keep quiet all his 
Bro SS } Os Laval life. Moreover I told him so. The 
ted so brilliar is authorities are upset about what I 
eppointed protessor of philosopt i have written. But who was upset 
he co c cade Chico i when he and others bike him were 
tt ears re ne is a exploited without mercy?” From an 
eac © his old school \] It is hy Adéle Lauzon in Le Ma- 
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greater care be taken to offer a choice of 
priests to hear the confession 

And the priests are being adjured and 
commanded as never before to liven up 
their sermons and make them less conde- 
scending and more meaningful. The pro- 
vocative Frere Untel is not alone in de- 
manding: “Of the three well-known lusts. 
the one that torments men longest is the 
third, that no one ever speaks of, that no 
one ever denounces from the pulpit: the 
spirit of domination. Do you know of ans 
preachers who denounce the snares or 
traps of authority?” 

\ young apostate I met in Quebec put 
his own dissatisfaction with the quality of 
the sermons this” brief explosion: 

Every year the same subjects. the same 

words. The sermon on humility, the ser- 
monon pride. | finally quit the church be- 
cause it just wasn't talking to me: it be- 
came as much a matter of boredom as of 
disbelief. | am not an atheist. | am not an 
agnostic, | am not a Catholic. I don't 
know what | am except that i have lost 
interest. My girl doesn’t go to church 
either and her brother is a priest. The 
other night IT was at her house and her 
brother was there. | was trying to tell him 
politely why | had left the church. Im- 
mediately he said: "Your trouble is— I 
could hardly help shouting: ‘It is not my 
trouble, it is vour trouble! But he doesn’t 
know it is his trouble. He will still be 
preaching his canned sermons on humility 
and pride twenty vears from now 

Claude Ryan, secretary of the 700.000 
member Action Catholique Canadienne 
and probably Canada’s most influential 
Christian layman, puts this sort of con- 


flict much more temperately but is quick what to do and expect few arguments or in the same way: they want to be shown. 
to agree it can’t be overlooked. “A sig- doubts. Now we have learned we must be 
nificant part of the newly intellectual more careful to tell the faithful the whys 
class (in French Canada) has just quit as well as the whats. We must have more 
on religion.” he told me. Father Gerard positive preaching. Many of the faithful 
Lalonde, who directed the Great Mission don’t integrate their religious life into life 
in Montreal, is almost as specific: “The as a whole. They have a double con 


and the Great Mission and other evidence 
around us have emphasized that we priests 
must do a better job of showing.” 
Archbishop Maurice Roy of Quebec 
has launched a unique training program 
at Laval University. After their ordination 
mission showed us a lot of weaknesses 
in our approach to the laity.” he said 


“Just ten vears ago we could tell them church. They are still obedient, but not 


science. one for the chugch and one when the young priests in his diocese are requil 


they are out of the environment of the ed to serve what amounts to a period of 


internship: they have their degrees but 


How Kagle Pass 
got its name 


\n engineer named Walter Moberly 
commissioned in T865 to find a wagon 
route through the Rockies. searched 
or days along the Gold range of the 
Monashee mountains without luck 
One morning, when he was about to 
give up. he spied an eagle flying up a 
narrow valley. Following the bird. he 
discovered the only pass within miles 
that penetrates the mountain wall. He 


named it Eagle Pass. 
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Good estate 
planning helps 
you keep what 
you earn for 
ges, yourself or 
your family” 


Soubie PLANT FOOD 
Grows Better Plants in Soil, Sand or Water 


MY SEWING MACHINE 
RUNS LIKE A 
WATCH WITH 


IN-ONE 


L 


CANADA 
INSPECTE 


are not yet ready 


tice. The: 


to enter fully into prac 
receive postings as parish assis 
tants but for two days a week for the 


first year the come back to Laval to live 


together under the supervision of the unt 
rsity’s new Pastoral Institute. They talk 
th experiences and unforeseen 
nd receive turther instruction 
the practic il aspects of their vocation 
It not only in the traming of priests 
he Catl Church's attitude to edi 
tion nein It far less defensive 
nd sensitive than it used to be about ap 
parent contradictions between its doctrine 
nd lar science and philosophy. In a 
f the Basilian Teacher 
vhich speaks for the religious order most 
deeply concerned with education the 
Ve Rev. John M. Kelly. president ot 
St. Michael's College Toronto, made 
i strong plea for “fresh twentieth-century 
ipproaches” to the teaching of theology 
The odious pr OF the under 
aduate that catechism and a course in 
apologetics an adequate theological 


know ledg he wrote is the most unt 
versally held false proposition in) oul 
schools 

In its approach to the universities.” 
Pather Frank Stone. director of the Cath 
olic Information Centre in Toronto, says 
with satisfaction, “the Church is getting 
away from the ghetto mentality. It is en 
couraging more Catholic participation in 
the state universities, not as a few teach 
ers and students shut off in a corner but 
as full members of the community.” As 
Father Stone points out, the Catholic unt 
versities. Assumption Laurentian 
have invited Protestant colleges into mem 


Many 


their attitude 


bership Catholics are modifying 
toward education the 
public schools as well) At least two Eng 
ish speaking bishops have even suggested 
the Church might do well to get out trom 
under the burden of maintaining all its 
own schools, leave primary teaching to 
the state and concentrate on improving Its 
high schools 

Leaving aside the imponderables of 
preaching and teaching, there is one mea- 
surable standard for all Catholics: Do 
they go to mass? To do so at least every 


Sunday and Holy Day. 
compelling excuse not to. is an inflexible 


unless there is a 


duty. Most of the scores of clergymen and 


laymen | interviewed agree that only 
about seventy percent of Canada’s pro 
fessing Catholics attend mass with any 
thing like this regularity and a fairly sub 
attend at all 


To try to find a more precise rule of 


stantial percentage never 


thumb the Church has been conducting 
its own census as a check against the 
forthcoming official government census 

L’Abbe Norbert Lacoste of the Depart 
ment of Sociology at the University ‘of 
Montreal was literally knee-deep the 
first returns when | saw him earlier in the 
winter. “We won't know for a long time 
what's in them.” he said. waving toward 
a stack of cardboard boxes on his office 
floor. Fach box contained several hua 
dred questionnaires filled out by people 
who went to mass in one of ten selected 
Montreal parishes on the last Sunday of 
November 1960 

When we have all the returns.” he ex 
plained, “and there ought to be about 
fifty thousand, we'll run them through the 
IBM machine here at the university. We 
didn’t ask the people to fill in their names 
the things we wanted were age. occupa 
tion, ethnic origin, place of birth and 
educational level and economic level The 
data, when sorted out, will) give the 
Church a kind of vardstick it's always 
lacked in trving to sort out the meaning 
of previous government censuses. The 
government census will tell us how many 
people in Montreal say they're Catholics 
Our census will tell us how many of them 
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Big car dealer 
\ slightly gentleman 
boarded a Bloor car a few blocks west 


Toronto. He 


over-convivial 


of Yonge. one evening 
paid his fare, looked over the silent 
occupants of the half-filled car. then 
demanded loudly of the driver. “How 
much do you want for this streetcar? 
egested reasonably that 
five bucks should do it. At which the 


eXpansive one slapped down five dol 


The driver st 


lars on the change tray and announced 


to the whole assembly This is my\ 
Streetcar and you're all my prisoners! 
went to mass on a given Sunday. It will 
tell us whether they were rich or poor 


industrial workers or white-collar work 
ers: old Canadians or New Canadians 
young or old: well educated or 
educated. It will cast at least some fresh 
light on where the Church ts strongest 
and where it's weakest.” 

The English 
Maric 


dioceses of Sault Ste 
Kamloops Halifax and Saskatoon 


up-to-date 


have been gathering equally 
information through their Christian Fa 
Among the first down-to 


mily Surveys 
earth uses for which it ts intended, to 
quote the directive of Bishop Alexandei 
Carter of Sault Ste 


co-operative housing. a good living wage 


Marie. are low-cost 


for every family, more Credit Unions 
and an expanded effort to “influence leg 
islation in a way that takes into conside: 
ation the needs and rights of the family” 
and to “influence advertising media to 
consider Christian values in methods ot 
promotion.’ 

No one speaks for the Catholic Church 


in Canada as a whole 


The two cardinals 
Paul-Emile Leger in Montreal and Jare 
MeGuigan in Toronto. have no more 


authority outside their own territories than 


do the heads of the sixty-six other dio 
ceses. But if the Catholic Church in Can 
ada did have an official and unified line on 
any non-theological matter. it would un 
doubted|ly be that it has a lot of catching 
up to do. Catching up with the postwar 
shifts of languages 
were used in the Montreal Great Mis 


sion) 


population (twenty 
Catching up with the changes ot 
occupation (one Montreal priest is fully 
employed ministering to taxi drivers. and 


THOUGH NONE has made an offi 
some of the Protestant 
churches fear that the 1961) census 
will show at least half the Canadian 
people to be Roman Catholics 

The last census, in 19351. listed 42.3 
percent of the population as Roman 
Catholic. 50.6 percent Protestant and 
the rest divided among Jews. Creek 
Orthodox, Ukrainian Catholics and 
others, including atheists and agnos 
tics. That the Catholics have im 
proved their position statistically in 
the ten vears since, no one doubts 
How great the 


anybody's) guess 


cial) guess 


increase will be ts 
An equally difficult 
question: How much of the increase 
is due to the difference between 
Catholic and non-Catholic birthrates. 
and how much to the difference be 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic im 
migration figures? Or to put the ques 
tion more bluntly: Has the Citizen 
ship and Immigration Department 
been admitting enough “extra” Cath 
olics to make Canada a predomin 
antly Roman Catholic country 
something the 200-year-old) French 
Canadian dream of “the revenge ot 
the cradles” could not achieve alone? 
The Immigration Department. 
which could provide the answer. has 
deliberately refrained trom obtaining 
it. even for its own private informa 
tion. Fach of the two million new 
Canadians admitted since the Second 
War has been required to fill out a 
basic Which he 
states his religion, if any. But) this 
information, the department insists, 
iS for use only in) emergencies—it 
an illness, a death or some. other 
event requiring the attendance of a 
clergyman should arise while the new 
Canadian ts in transit or getting set 
tled. No breakdown of the figures has 
been made nor, says the department, 
will one be made. No matter how 
the ratio between Catholic and Prot 
estant newcomers might come out. the 
department believes, the only result 
of tabulating and publishing the fig 
ures would be an unpleasant. un 


questionnatre on 


THE SWELLING STREAM OF CATHOLICISM: 
WILL IT SOON BE OUR MAJORITY FAITH? 


healthy and 
Versy 


fruitless public contro- 


Confronted with this” policy. the 
United Church fumed in quiet: frus- 
tration in its 1960 Year Book: “The 
Board of Home Missions en- 
deavored, over a period of years. to 
discover the number of Roman Cath 
olic immigrants, as compared to Prot 
estant, admitted to Canada. but with- 
out success. The Executive of Gen- 
eral Council requested the Board 

to pursue this study so that proper 
representation proportion 
Roman Catholic 
and Protestant immigrants might’ be 
made to the federal government.” 

\ rough -and-ready method of 
breaking down the population intake 
trom abroad is work 
sets of statistics that) are 


One is the 


regarding 
ate distribution of 


from two 
available 
number of tmmigrants 
from each foreign country. The othe 
is the ratio of Catholics to non-Cath- 
olics in each of these countries. As- 
suming that the emigrants to Canada 
follow the denominational patterns of 
their homelands. the percentage of 
Catholics who have moved to Can- 
ada since the war is almost identical 


with the 43.3) percent were 
counted in 1951 
But) whether the birthrate alone 


does it. or the birthrate plus immi- 
gration, most Protestants agree that 
this vear’s formal nose-counting will 
turn up almost one Catholic for all 
other denominations and non-believ- 
ers combined. The Roman Catholic 
Church makes no authorized predic- 
tion but Msgr. John Corley, secretary 
general for the English-language dio- 
estimates the 
about 47 percent 

In the United States, Catholics are 
sull heavily outnumbered by 
tants 


ceses, figure will be 


Protes 
Because of different criteria it 
Is impossible to make an exact com- 
parison between the two countries but 
a census sampling of the U.S. in 
1957 indicated that among those 14 
years old and over 66.2 percent were 
Protestant and 27.7 percent Catholic. 
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For the Protestants, there’s the conflict between 


another spends all his time with firemen 
whose hours make it hard for them to get 
to mass or confession). Catching up, 
above all, with its past failures to give the 
Catholic layman a place of greater im- 
portance and respect in the affairs of the 
church as a whole. Father Georges-Henri 
Levesque, the brilliant Dominican social 
scientist, is one of the many churchmen 
who refuse to regard the outlook with 
either total gloom or unbridled optimism. 
“In the relations between the Catholic 
and the members of the clergy in Que- 
bec.” Lévesque predicts, “I'm afraid the 
next five years will be crucial.” 


ryy 

i he Protestant churches face a differ- 
ent kind of challenge. On the surface it’s 
a more nebulous one but nearly all their 
scores of denominations, sects and cults 
recognize it as real. It is basically a con- 
flict of goals—the tug between a highly 
concentrated religious gospel and what 
the fire-eating revivalist Billy Sunday used 
to call the “godless social service non- 
sense” of progressivism. 

Virtually all the Protestant churches 

particularly the largest ones, the United, 
Anglican. Baptist. Presbyterian and Luth- 
eran—have been scrambling since the war 
to readjust to a scrambled population. 
Demographic studies show that twenty- 
five percent of Canada’s young families 
change their address once a year. The rush 
to the suburbs has emptied dozens of 
downtown churches and festooned the 
brick-veneer perimeters of the cities with 
some of the fanciest and most disputed 
architecture since the early days of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. People are moving by the 
hundreds of thousands from congregation 
to congregation and often. if a matter of 
convenience is involved, from denomina- 
tion to denomination. When a new Pres- 
byterian church opened recently in the 
exploding Toronto suburb of Don Mills, 
its congregation actually turned out to 
have more members of the United Church 
than it had Presbyterians. 

Almost without) exception the new 
churches and their young suburban fami- 
lies-have placed great emphasis and value 
on their auxiliary activities—Boy Scout, 


Cub and Girl Guide groups, men’s clubs, 
women’s clubs, teenage clubs. sports and 
special classes that have no formal con- 
nection with the scriptures. The older 
congregations in the main are stepping 
up their extra-Biblical activities too, even 
though they are far from unanimous in 
the belief that it’s a good thing. 

One of those who think it’s a bad thing 
is Dr. Joseph C. McLelland, a noted 


revivalism and the ‘‘refined Bourgeois” churches 


teacher at Presbyterian College in Mont- 
real. Heaping scorn on the “neatniks” of 
suburbia, McLelland warns them that “the 
Church on our continent is in grave dan- 
ger because it is so successful.” 

“The suburban style of life is a refined 
bourgeois style.” he wrote recently, “a 
hangover from our Protestant past but 
without the ‘Protestant principle’ of re- 
forming adventure at its heart. Therefore 


it is being sucked into the devouring maw 
of Religion; it is being fooled into think- 
ing that more Church work means more 
Christianity.” 

All the Protestant churches share an 
uneasy feeling that their basements and 
parish halls may be getting too big and 
their altars too small. 

One of the many expressions of this 
view came a few months ago from Angus 
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Train for 
a Career 


With a Future 


SUBSIDIZATION FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING—University 
students in medicine or dentistry are subsidized during 
their ccirse and on graduation are commissioned as 
Captains to practice their profession in the army. 


Here are four interesting and rewarding plans 
for everyone interested in a career as a com- 
missioned officer in the Canadian Army: 


THE REGULAR OFFICER TRAINING PLAN 
— High School Graduates receive 
training and education at one of the 
Canadian Service Colleges or Univer- 
sities to obtain a Degree and a Com- 
mission. 


THE CANADIAN OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS—University undergraduates may obtain a commission 
by training during their spare time and summer holidays. The student who trains under this plan 
is paid for his actual training time and is not obligated for full-time service after graduation. 


You may obtain full information on any of these plans 


“£60-28 


from the local Army Recruiting Station 
listed in your telephone book. 


THE OFFICER CANDIDATE PROGRAMME— 
Selected High School Graduates, not 
wishing to undergo academic training 
for a degree, may qualify as a short 
service officer after a brief intensive 
period of military training and later may 
apply to become a regular officer. 
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only thing whict 
rn Gsodlessness The 
stewardship counse 
onvention of Ontar 
he church is becomin 


its too much like th 


world outside.” he said Instead of the 
church turning the world upside down, the 
world is turning the church upside down 

The Rev Arne Kristo ot St 
Mark's I 


Ontario. had different words for the same 


paslol 


theran Church in Port Credit, 


dea The churches are neither hot nor 


cold. To be a Christian you can’t just fil 


out an application form. Its a lot of hard 


work Leonard Hatfield executive 
secretary of the Anglican Council for 
Social Service. says The major interest 


n our Church is toward a return to the 
standards of faith 
Mos! Protestants agree that the funda- 


mentalist denominations and. sects) al 


crowing, somewhat faster than the “lb- 
ral” ones. There are no accurate feures 
for Canada and even when it does appeal 
he official census will offer only the wild 


est sort of approximation. (The Anglican 
which keeps more realistic ree- 
ords than most of the others. admits that 
of the more than two million adherents 
the last census gave it. there are almost 


a million it has never seen or heard from, 


In September another vintage 
the supers Guat 


nevards. Chate 


Choose a fine Chateau-Gar wine to suit your mood this week. ¢ 


f 
WINES 
honoured in France itself 
4 


was born for 


itv of Chateau-Gat 


u-CGrat Vintners closely guard the award 


these 


Wines Degins in 


nning quality of the wine 


from every harvest. Every bottle must equal those famous Chateau-Gat wines which won two 


Medals of Leadership and a Star of Excellence at the International Wine Competition in Paris. 


' 
VIVFe 


in or out of church.) But for what 
worth, the official count of heads is ¢ 


pected to show nearly half Canada’s po; 
ulation as Roman Catholic, around twe 
ty-two percent as United and somethi: 
like fifteen percent as Anglican, with t 
biggest percentage gains among such mi 
tant or straight-gospel groups as the Jj 
hovah’s Witnesses and Pentecostal Asse 
blies 

Whiuatevel the state of the membership 
rolls. the shortage of clergymen will re 
main for the Protestants, as for the Catt 
olics. a haunting and immediate worry 
In two other vital fields. labor and the 
universities. they all have another mayor 
cause for uneasiness. A few months ago 
the United Church Observer conducted 
i poll of its readers and discovered that 
only four percent were union men or the 
wives of union men. This strengthene, 
yr. James Mutchmor, the uncompromis 
ing moralist who ts) secretary the 
church's Board of Evangelism, in his con 
clusion that while his church is “holdins 
its farmer and small shopkeeper, as well 
as its professional and successful and even 
rich business members it is) losing 
labor.” He added the warning: “It wa 
with the loss of labor that the Protestant 
Church started to decline in Britain until 
today. fewer than ten percent of all the 
people there have any vital relation t 
the church. 

The Anglicans’ social-service secretary 
Leonard Hatfield. 


\ 


idmits that for many 
ears his church had the reputation of 
being “a sort of overseas chaplain sery 
ice” for displaced English gentlemen. The 
reputation was never Wholly deserved. he 
insists, but deserved or not. the Anglicans 
are trying to repair it. “A few of our 
priests have begun to study Hahan: we 
have no wish to convert Italians who are 
already good Catholics but some new 
Canadians are unchurched. We think 
ought to be able to talk to them~ 

One or two Anglican dioceses are qtlicl 
ly toving with the idea of openime store 


front hurches some of the heavils 


industrialized areas where more immpres 
sive (and nearly empty) buildings can no 
longer be supported The traditiona 


parish system should not be abandoned 
savs Bishop F. S. Reed of Ottawa. “but 
it needs to be supplemented. We must no 


mission to men madust 


The Church Downtown still has a lot t 
.orkers, commuters, rooms 
and apartment dwellers and it cannot 
allowed to sced Decause Mme 
old-fashioned parish pat 
conviction held just a 
strongly by the Rev. Mariano Di Gang 
the colortul voung minister of St. Enoct 
Presbyterian Hamilton. Di Gang | 


particularly well qualified to discuss bo 


the ct hand labor and the church an 
New Canadians. Ninety-five percent ¢ 
heads of families work on the assc 


lines at Stelco. Westinghouse. Ent 
Procter & Gamble o 


othe Hamilton factories. Most of ther 


national Harveste 


ire of Scottish blood. Di Gangt himse 


from Brooklyt 
but he has been trving staunchly to clos 
the cultural gap by studving Gaelic H 
man admirers claim the roll of his 1 


Driver’s driver 


If vou were giving your daughter driv 
ing lessons and she whammed into a 
telephone pole vou might be furious, 
but you wouldn't be as embarrassed as 
n Stratford, 
Cnt. In working hours he’s a Depart- 
ment of Highways driving examiner. 


the father it happened to 
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or give 


Canada’s newest French magazine: 


LE MAGAZINE MACLEAN 


—bilingual families now 
have a unique opportunity 
to read Maclean’s in both 

English and French 


deux cultures, une nation 


—As you read this issue of Maclean’s, the first issue of Canada’s newest French magazine 
is also being bought on newsstands—and is being read by some 80,000 subscriber-families 
of French expression. Its name:-LE MAGAZINE MACLEAN. Its purpose: to provide 
French-Canadians with the same meaty diet found in Maclean’s—similar, but not thesame ! 


TRIALINTRODUCTORY OFFER -— You, student members of your family and French- 
speaking friends, are invited to subscribe at an introductory half/price rate: 24 issues 
(2 years) for only $1. (Based on the annual subscription price, 24 issues would cost $2). 
Andif you subscribe now, your subscription begins with the gala firstissue dated March 1961. 


Bilingual readers of Maclean’s who subscribe to LE MAGAZINE MACLEAN have a 
unique opportunity. For, although we are one nation, we have two cultures ... Now you 
will be able to enjoy original stories and articles in both of our national languages—and you 
can keepinformed of events that shape and affect both French-and English-speaking Canada. 


Please see coupon—you may also wish to change over your Maclean’s subscription to 
LE MAGAZINE MACLEAN ona dollar-for-dollar basis. (LE MAGAZINE MACLEAN 
is published monthly; Maclean’s remains an every-other-week magazine.) 
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—De Paris, Francois 
Mauriac, Prix Nobel, 
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européennes. 

—Contes sur le Canada 
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ancien et, de temps a 
autre, nouvelles primées. 


IN LE 

MAGAZINE MACLEAN! 
—Experienced analysts 
will report on political, 
business, and social trends. 
—Sports coverage; movie, 
theatre and book news... 
and humor from French- 
Canada. 

—Nobel prize-winner 
Francois Mauriac will 
contribute a monthly 
column from Paris on 
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—Stories of modern and 
early French Canada, 
plus occasional prize- 
winning fiction. 
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“People are staying away because 


is Without precedent and beyond compare 

Di Gangi believes the churches are 
making a great mistake 1n selling down 
town land and, in effect, fleecing to the 
suburbs No matter how rundown the 
old residential areas may become,” he 
says, “the large old houses are converted 
into rooming houses and the roomers need 
a church.” And wherever the churches 
find their people. he insists, they must 
speak up to them. “People are staying 
away from churches because we lack de- 
nominational convictions. They're staying 
away because we don't specific 
stands in our doctrine, because we aren't 
definite enough in our Christian wit 
Nesses 

Whether the churches are firm enough 
on dogma, or too firm on it, is a timeless 
subject of debate in perhaps their most 
difficult single testing ground, the uni 
versities. The universities catch young 
men and women at a time when revolt 
and skepticism are natural to them. In 
many cases it faces them with their first 
real dose of science and non-religious 
philosophy, and an atmosphere in which 
nothing needs to be accepted unless it can 
be proved. Hundreds of Canadians go 
into the universities every year as pro 
fessed and unquestioning Christians and 
come out four or five years later as agnos- 
tics, atheists or serious doubters 

I had an oddly moving interview with 
one of them not long ago. He is a gradu- 
ate student at the University of Toronto 
who for several months, and through 
no desire of his own, had the bizarre ex- 
perience of being president of the campus 
Student Christian Movement while at the 
same time being an avowed agnostic. He 
is still an agnostic. “It happens to a lot 
of us.” he reflected. “You grow up imnia 
Christian family. Say your prayers. Go to 
Sunday school. Read the Sunday school 
paper. Go to Bible class. Go to church 
You hear all the church has to say with 
out discussion, without debate, without 
even the faintest suggestion that there is 
anything open to debate. Then you go to 
university, into a world where, first of all, 
not everyone accepts your religion and, 
second and most important, not everyone 
accepts the notion religion must 
never be argued 

‘Your beliefs are tackled. in the class 
room or over a cup of coffee or a bee! 
by people who are prepared to argue and 
have had some experience in argument 
You find that your church has asked you 
to accept certain propositions but has 
given you no help in defending them, ex 
cept to close your eyes and clench vour 
teeth. | think | could have weathered the 
humiliation all right, but after several 
years of this 1 found Vd lost more than 
my pride. Pd lost my faith.” 

What about his career in the Student 
Christian Movement? “Well.” the voung 
man said, “when I came to the final dis 
covery that | was no longer a Christian, 
I] was halfway through my term as presi 
dent. Naturally I resigned. Thev had a 
meeting from which | was excused and 


Snowed-out snow festival 


We do hope they manage to hold their 
winter carnival in Chatham, N.B., this 
year. Several times it has been impos- 
sible because of mild weatKer: then 
last February they got the show all 
staged and scheduled twice, but an icy 
blizzard forced cancellation both times. 


they asked me to finish out the year any- 
way. So I did. Actually I have a lot of 
respect for the Student Christian Move- 
ment. It’s doing the best it can, but 
it just can't retrieve the mistakes of the 
churches.” 

ihe inter-denominational SCM is one 
of several campus Christian groups sup- 
ported by the churches. The other main 
ones are the Inter - Varsity Christian 
Fellowship (also inter-denominational, but 
more fundamentalist than the SCM), the 
Newman Club for Catholics, the Canter 
bury for Anglicans and the Westminster 
for Presbyterians. Most of them agree that 
the test they and their members meet in 
the universities is a tough and demanding 
one. Roy DeMarsh. national secretary of 
the SCM. views the central problem in 
almost exactly the same way as the former 
SCM leader quoted above. “Even the best 
trained of our church young people.” he 
says, “are not sufficiently informed and 
articulate to engage in open forum dia- 
logue with the outspoken humanist who 
is convinced of the irrelevance of the 
church and the Biblical message.” 

The SCM has been conducting a novel 
experiment in what it calls Agnostics’ 
Conferences weekends at which pro- 
fessed Christians and unbelievers meet for 
informal talk. So far these have not alter- 


we lack convictions,’’ says one minister 


ed DeMarsh’s conviction that the Chris- 
tians, intellectually at least. are at a dis- 
advantage. “Many of them just. shy 
away,” he says. H. W. Sutherland, general 
secretary of the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship, agrees that religion on the 
campus no longer enjoys the “vogue” it 
had for the first years after the war. But 
he refuses to lament the decline. “Wher- 
ever religion is fashionable it is essentially 
at a low ebb,” he says. “Perhaps the end 
result of whatever shakedown is happen 
ing in the universities is that we'll end 
up with fewer bad Christians and more 
good ones.” 

Amid so many shades of opinion and 
varieties of ferment, few safe generali 
zations can be applied to the churches in 
Canada as a whole. By almost every yard- 
stick their real influence in the secular 
world is declining fast. Against this they 
are all trying harder perhaps than at any 
other time in this century to define their 
shortcomings, to measure them and take 
steps to measure up to them. 

“Its a common saying.” Dr. James 
Gallagher, general secretary of the Cana 
dian Council of Churches, points out, 
“that Christianity is never more than a 
generation away from extinction. So long 
as we keep reminding ourselves of that, 
we'll be here for a long time.” 


be OMI OF THE fastest - growing 
churches in North America are to be 
found among the fundamentalists 
Most of them stick closely to a lit- 
eral, word-for-word interpretation of 
both the Old and New Testaments 
and have very litthey time for social 
fturbelows or fancy architecture 

Most of the fundamentalist groups 
ure more tolerant than they used to 
be ef the thin gospel of the “liberal” 
churches. Its almost a century since 
Methodists sang the hymn that went 

Stretch out thine arn 

Thou Trium God 

ihe Unitarian fiend expel 

And chase his doctrines hack io Hel 

But this kind of old-fashioned hell- 
pointing ts still far from extinct. The 
Jehovah's Witnesses. whose numbers 
in Canada have more than tripled 
since the war do not hesitate to 
barge in on the convictions of others 
and in fact consider that accosting 
unbelievers is their duty, if necessary 
before the doors of their own 
churches and on the porches of their 
homes. (It is often overlooked by 
those who properly deplored the 
Duplessis government's savage perse- 
cution of the Jehovah's Witnesses 
that the Witnesses themselves were 
practising their own form of persecu- 
tion against the Catholics.) The Wit- 
nesses stand is still founded on the 
direct counsel of St. Paul, according 
to thew assistant branch manager in 
Canada. Leo K. Greenlees: “Paul said 
in i Corinthians 14:8: ‘For if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle?’ 
We take the same stand We must 
tell the truth. If other religions are 
hurt by the truth, we can’t help it.” 

Other notably certain trumpets are 
attracting larger audiences the 


WHILE LIBERAL CHURCHES LOSE STRENGTH, 
HELL-POINTING FUNDAMENTALISM THRIVES 


Pentecostal Assemblies, Apostolic and 
Adventist. churches. dozens of 
Bible and Full Gospel meeting halls 
and in the “evangelical” congrega- 
tions of the Baptists, Lutherans and 
other targer churches 

The liveliest of the many services 
I attended was one held not long ago 
it the Castlefield) Apostolic Church 
in North Toronto. George F. Evans. 
a Vigorous young evangelist from Los 
Angeles, Was completing a week-long 
Visit with the Rev. Kenneth Mitchell 
and his flock of just over a hundred 
While Mitchell encouraged him with 
cries of “Good preaching!” and the 
audience with occasional “Hallelu- 
jahs!” and “Amens!” Evans paced back 
and forth across the platform, sweat 
gleaming from his round cheeks and. 
after he had taken off his coat. 
through his white shirt. First he was 
Jonah in the belly of the whale. 
shouting back and forth with God 
and demanding to know if God had 
deserted him in that awful place 
Then he was Joshua marching around 
Jericho, playing an imaginary horn 
and arguing alternately with God and 
with his skeptical generals and _ final- 
ly persuading himself and the other 
soldiers that if they just followed the 
Lord’s instructions, no matter how 
silly these might seem. the walls 
would come tumbling down 

Occasionally he talked in tongues 
-the swift, passionate mumbling that 
most people find unintelligible but 
that believers consider to be the voice 
of the Holy Spirit. At the end of the 
service almost a quarter of the con- 
gregauon marched down the aisles 
for the laying on of hands—which 
might or might not cure their bodily 
ills — and to declare their dedication 
anew. 
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John Jacob Astor has remained fa- 
mous as one of the first American 
millionaires, but history has almost 
forgotten that he betrayed his countrs 
to Britain during the War of 1812. 

Astor probably did not consider 
himself a traitor, for he was certainly 
not alone in his doubts about the wis- 
dom of fighting Britain. In his home 
state of New York, the vote ran eleven 
to three against declaring war. His op- 
position to the conflict was based en- 
tirely on business considerations, and 
his opportunity to help the British side 
lay in the slow communication of the 
day. 

Astor was making his fortune at that 
time through ownership of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company and through con- 
trolling interest in a Canadian firm 
called the South West Fur Company. 
The Canadian firm operated in the 
wilderness around Fort Mackinac, an 
American island garrison in’ Lake 
Huron near the entrance to the strait 
that leads to Lake Michigan. 

Astor knew that if the Americans 
captured furs in Canada, they would 
be sold and the proceeds would be 
divided among the troops. He would 
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How John Jacob Astor sold out to the British 


lose heavily if the Americans succeed- 
ed. Accordingly, he made a deal with 
the British. In return for having his 
property in Canada protected by the 
British army and navy, he stationed’ 
agents in Washington to await word of 
the declaration of war. Within minutes 
of Congress’ declaration of war, on 
June 18, 1812, Astor’s agents were on 
fast horses bound for the Canadian 
border. Relays of riders carried the 
word to Niagara Falls. From. there. 
British couriers sped the dispatch to 
Fort Joseph. 

From Fort Joseph British troops set 
out to attack Fort Mackinac. They 
made the fifty-mile trip in a flotilla of 
smail craft, one of them a brig re- 
ported to belong to Astor. 

On July 17, the British surprised 
and captured the American garrison, 
for the U.S. commander had not yet 
received word that his country was at 
war 

It was a small victory, but a signiti- 
cant one, for it boosted morale in Can 
ada and brought wavering Indian 
tribes to the British side. And _ for 
John Jacob Astor it helped save a 
fortune in furs. ERIC W. HOUNSOM 
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administrative officer, Ottawa 


Whenever good fellows get together, you hear 


more and more of them saying, ‘‘Make mine 
Molson’s Canadian lager beer.’”’ Just about 
everybody is talking about this great new lager, 
brewed specially for the Canadian taste. 


| pe B (; ay pays 
atlention fo eve lan his legal rork 
4 orf / = al 
‘ je Ov 10, CHOOS ng 


a lawe hee He drink Mol Canadian. 


YOU DRINK TT AND YOu SMILE ! Ale 


MOLSON’'S BREWERY LIMITED—MONTREAL - TORONTO~ REGINA + EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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BACKGROUND 
| A Pari iginal f 2007? Y b ly in C 
aris original for $ ? Yes, but only in Canada 
To get one, a | 
’ tablets contain ascorbic acid, the syn- ing the idea abroad in 1954. Japan, 
woman must be slim thetic vitamin ' But many do not. South Africa and several other countries 
i Mothers don't realize this fact and they picked up the idea, which is still spread 
) d f t h f t dont make certain that their children ing. So far, its greatest suceess abroad 
; ——Bii as on er ee get the necessary minimum of ascorbic has been in India. where the first oro- 
Without fanfare acid a day: 30 milligrams. As a recent) grams were broadcast in 1956. Listeners 
a small ad in a newspaper a few study conducted by the University of — in 150 villages in the Poona region be 
Canadian stores offer the greatest fash Toronto and Toronto’s Hospital for Sick = gan their tirst effective attacks on such 
} ‘on bargains in North America ang Children pointed out: “W hen faced with problems as malaria (through mosquito 
i such an array of widely advertised, control) 
as “bonded models,” they are suits, coats . 
and dresses made by Eurape’s. leading variously priced medications it is not Now, having long since learned how 
| designers not what the trade calls surprising that the mother may become to solve many of their own problems, 
line-for-line copies. or adaptations. but confused. Canadian Farm Forum members are 
the originals themselves. with every Q: That makes it sound as if it were the OUt to help farmers abroad. One Farm 
pleat. tuck and button in place. exactly advertising that is to blame. en ee 
as they were created in Paris or Rome A: I think some types of advertising te atid S local group buy one radio 

360 bended are to blame. Advertising based on the for a village in India PETER MARTIN 
each year in Montreal, Toronto and o¢ that unless multiple vitamin prepa- 
casionally Vancouver and Ottawa, by a rations are taken you are starving your 
roundabout route. They are purchased Entering New Year untaxed, they're body is downright misleading Adults FOOTNOTES 
in Europe by U.S. dress manufacturers called bonded models. can get all the vitamins they need from 
and department-store buyers who want fruit, vege- About the Grey Cup game: sup- 
to copy them in quantity. They enter the 14 or even 16 months old when sold. tables and dairy products. posed to be a rich plum for the city 
U.S. in bond. which means they can’t The biggest batches come in twice a Q: But surely there are some adults who) where it’s played. But when 232 Van- 
be legally sold there. A heavy metal tag Yeah tn April or May, following the need vitamin supplements. couver retailers were asked, more than 

i sewn into the lining identifies each Paris collection in January; and late A: Of course there are. Their cases half said they lost business during the 
garment as a bonded model. The bond fall. after the Paris showings in August. should have medical management. If big weekend last November Suburban 
for six months and can be re- Although women can—and do-—walk there is a vitamin deficiency, it takes a merchants complained that the festiv- 
newed once — for only six months!" olf the street and buy them, most — qualified doctor to diagnose it and pre- ities kept crowds downtown, and down 
more. When the bond expires the gar- bonded models go to favored customers, scribe for it. town merchants complained that the 
ment can be sold anywhere but in the who are often tipped off by phone calls Q: Have you any specific recommenda- parade kept customers out on the street. 
tS from store clerks. tions for combating this trend? 

A few Canadian stores snap them up Besides being willowy and well-to-do, A: Well, as far as babies are concerned About political press releases: Most of 
as bargains. The majority go to Creed’s the women who capture most of these | would advocate, as did the Toronto them wind up in editorial wastebaskets, 
in Toronto, Ogilvy’s in Montreal, and bargains are fast on their feet. It’s not study, a return to the old-fashioned but the Liberals have come up with & 
the Holt Renfrew stores, which pay unusual for a store to sell out a whole — orange juice. And, again as the report New way to get their message across: 
$100 to $200 apiece for them. The low batch of bonded models in one day. pointed out, I'd nia an. cee more em- Put it on film. Delegates to the party's 
wholesale price means low duty. Thus — JUDITH KRANTZ — phatic and more specific advice from "een convention in Ottawa were inter- 
the bonded models can come out of doctors about the need for vitamin C, Viewed for three minutes in front of a 
bond in Canada and make a profit for BACKTALK movie camera. The tilms were processed 
the stores, even al retail prices as low ‘ MEANWHILE, A BRITISH DOCTOR on the spot and sent out the same night 
as a third of- what some of the world’s ld for newscasts on private TV stations in 
best-dressed women pay in Furope About vitamins you Sue pills the delegate’s home area. Now the 

A young Toronto matron picked up a ; & Tories plan to copy the tactic at their 
Balenciaga suit for about this don’t really need convention next month 
suit Cand the right to copy it) had cost The amount Canadians spend on syn- — tory workers for a vear and claims the , 
31.500; thetic vitamin preparations, already $50 treatment stopped nine out of ten colds A nas 
in Paris would have million a year, is steadily rising. Rising when taken at the first sniffle. The pills 
paid $700 for it. just as steadily, apparentiy, is a feeling are three drugs similar to aspirin, an- now dig divots in living-room rugs. It 

A Lanvin ball gown that would hire in’ the medical professign that these antibiotic throat lozenge and a tablet has rubber cups. the ilusion m oe 

cont Princess (race “preparations” — pills —are not really containing as much vitamin C as a crate 
cost a Montreal society hostess $375. accomplishing much, Here is an inter- of oranges. tions to give the ball a maddeningly 

If Marlene Dietrich had decided not view with Die. Jeon F. Webb. head of realistic “bad lie.” Cost: about $150 
to buy the Balmain coat that con her the child and maternal health division 5 
$850 on the Rue Francots Premier. " of the federal department of health and About tires: Two new types, both touted 
might have sold in Canada for $325. celia Farm Forum: an old as revolutionary advances, will be on 

Even custom copies cost a lot more the streets soon. In Canada, Atlas has 
than that in Canada. Alvin Walker, Q: Precisely what, Dr. Webb, is causing idea is stirring distributing rights to an American-devel- 
president of Holt Renfrew. says that if the doctors dissatisfaction with the ris- a oped tire impregnated with pellets of a 
his store makes a custom copy of a ing intake of vVaamin pills? new action abroad secret compound; the pellets are said to 
Dior dress, the customer pays a price A: Two things. First, there's a ahha deal improve traction to the extent that snow 
“roughly equal to the Paris price. plus of waste. Many adults are taking pills Bach Monday evening this winter, 7,000 tires could become obsolete for city 
the Canadian customs duty.” which can that contain many times their daily re- Canadian farmers and their wives have driving. In Germany, a manufacturer is 
run as high as 46‘ of the total cost. quirements of basic vitamins. their gathered in 400 groups across the coun- — turning out a new type of spare that lies 

Who buvs bonded models? Mostly  odies can neither use nor store the ex- try to read the same pamphlet, listen to flat around the wheel rim. When a tire 
wives of well-to-do (but not wealthy ) sive But more Sercus: there are sull the same half-hour radio broadcast, then is punctured, the driver uses a com 
businessmen. Few career girls can afford infants who aren't getting enough Vita- debate such questions as “Rural serv- pressed - air cylinder (standard equip- 
$200, bargain price or not: and most Hee. There has been an alarming up- ices who should pay?” and “Inflation ment with the tube) to inflate the spare. ; 
wealthy matrons who are fashion-con- — ig infantile eS ee robber or benefactor?” The spare tube will last 600 miles. 

scious won't settle for bonded clothes. €YE" 17 some of our biggest — . The program they have been hearing 
For one thing, they're second-hand. By Q: How could that happen? Surely it is the CBC's Farm Forum, and, since it About Communist propaganda: J he 
the time they enter Canada, they have — isn’t from taking too many vitamins? is 20 years old, it makes familiar listen- © Russians hope Canadians will start pay- 
been worn by professional models A: No it’s not. But before the onslaught — ing for many. So familiar, in fact. that ing for it. The Soviet embassy in Ot- 
; (usually in both Europe and the U.S.), of publicity for synthetic vitamins, the achievements it helped bring about tawa used to send out free a monthly 
handled many times, and, in some cases, _ bottle-fed babies — breast-fed babies get are now almost taken for granted magazine called USSR Today. Now it’s 
even taken apart and reassembled. all the vitamins they need got their Over the years, Farm Forum pro- called the Soviet Union Today and a 

And not every woman can squeeze vitamin C from orange Juice, It's vitamin — grams have inspired .listeners to build — year’s subscription costs $1.40. 
into one. Each garment is made to fit a © _that prevents infantile scurvy. Now, — or rebuild rural schools, erect. commu- 
certain French or Italian mannequin, with all the multiple vitamin prepara- nity halls, lay out gravel roads and push About missiles: Their names seem to be 
who may be a tiny size 8 or even tions available. each “more multiple” through rural electrification. taking on the national character of the 
smaller. | than the other, too many parents feed In 1949-50, after eight years of steady countries that build them. While Amert- 

What's more, by the time a bonded their babies vitamin drops and concen- — growth, Farm Forum had almost 21,000 — cans have their heroic Atlas and Titan, 
model reaches Canada, it’s not neces- ‘ales. members in 1,600 groups. But for many the British have at least two with enig- 
sarily the latest word in fashion. -Usually Q: What's wrong with that? farmers, the program had begun to out- = matic, code-like names: Red Shoes and 
it has been in the U.S. at least four A: Some of them don't know what _ live its usefulness, and membership was Blue Water. The French? But, of course 
months. and some bonded models are they're doing. Many multiple vitamin declining when UNESCO began spread- Monica and Véronique. 
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with Peter C. Newman 


The election strategy of the Conservatives has now 
been set: to make the majority of voters believe that 
no other government could do more, John Diefenbaker 
and his ministers plan to spend the remaining time 
until the next polling day making a great deal of noise 
about what they've done for their fellow Canadians 

The centrepiece of this operation will be the tele- 
vision set that now squats in 847 of Canadian homes 
In the process, television will, for the first time, be- 
come a dominant factor in Canadian politics, one that 
could well decide the results of the next election 

It's estimated that during his energetic 1958 cam 
paign, John Diefenbaker was seen in person by about 
100.000 Canadians. The only national political show 
currently on Canadian television is The Nation's Busi- 
ness, broadcast every second week, with time allocated 
fo the parties according to their parliamentary repre- 
sentation. The program ranks 66th in_ popularity 
among CBC network presentations, just after Tide 
water Tramp. Yet even with this poor rating. The 
Nation’s Business attracts an audience that averages 
425,000 viewers—more than four times the number 
of people the prime minister was able to meet in six 
exhausting weeks on the hustings 

During the last two campaigns television election- 
ecring was largely limited to the six hours provided 
free to the parties by the CBC. But in the next cam- 
paign the many private stations that have since been 
established will be able to sell virtually unlimited time 
to the politicians 

This doesn't mean that the next election will be- 
come an electronic vote-getting contest. It does mean 
that all parties will in future add the asset or liability 
of a man’s “television personality” to their qualifica 
tions for choosing candidates. That could be a con 
siderable handicap to the kind of politician who has 
trained himself to garner votes by stemwinding a 
rally or torch parade into righteous frenzy against his 
opponent. That kind of approach doesn’t work on tele 
vision. The audience is scattered in tiny groups, loung 
ing in brightly hit rooms, looking at a dim image 
Many are knitting; some are reading. They're not in 
a mood to get worked up over national issues. The 
very best that a TV politician can achieve is to instil! 
in his viewers a feeling of trust. “His politics matter 
less than the fact that human feelings and emotions 
are imputed to him which a viewer may sympathetic 
ally share The figure is judged first as a human 
being, and only secondarily in terms of his political 
role and performance,” Kurt Lang, the CBC's research 
sociologist, concluded recently 

At the same time, a man who just keeps his mouth 
moving with evasive generalities can be very quickly 
exposed by the TV screen as a phony. No amount of 
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charm can save a politician who is reading a ghost- 
written speech he doesn’t understand. Television will 
robably improve the honesty of political speeches 
On the hustings a man can make one kind of speech 
to workers outside a factory gate. and quite a different 
presentation to the local Chamber of Commerce: on 
TV he’s got a heterogeneous audience 

Television will also drastically alter political con- 
ventions. Lester Pearson is being criticized for his TV 
address during the national Liberal rally in January, 
because his gestures and general presentation were 
tailored to the audience in the Ottawa Coliseum, 
rather than the much larger viewing public 

John Diefenbaker is better than Pearson on tele- 
vision for the simple reason that the prime minister 
is an actor, while the Liberal leader is not. Pearson’s 
personality is the same on the hustings. in his office, 
and on TV. Diefenbaker has the ability to make a role 
out of a TV appearance. On the platform his righteous 
rhetoric can shake the second balcony: on television 
his lofty diction can genuinely touch his listeners 

Unlike Pearson, Diefenbaker enjoys performing on 
IV. He recently decided to stop using makeup. “The 
harsher his face looks under the studio lights, the 
more he looks like Abraham Lincoln,” said one of his 
aides with enthusiasm. Because he must appear more 
subdued between elections, Diefenbaker has recently 
been using a desk, but he’s planning stand-up telecasts 
for the next election campaign. Allister Grosart, Die- 
fenbaker’s chief television adviser, is a veteran of 
broadcasting: he was once “Mr. Adventure” in a CBC 
series he wrote and narrated 

Diefenbaker uses a teleprompter when he’s on the 
air, but he ad libs a great deal. The teleprompter is 
a crutch that can have surprising consequences. The 
two party leaders in fast year’s New Brunswick elec- 
tion, for instance, received opposite advice from their 
Toronto television advisers. Dalton Camp warned 
Hugh John Flemming, the Conservative leader, against 
the teleprompter, because the viewers would catch on 
and resent its use. Louis Robichaud, the Liberal leader, 
on the other hand, was advised by Ned Belliveau to 
read his speeches from a teleprompter mounted right 
above the TV camera, and to look straight into the 
lens as he talked. Both sides now admit that one of 
the important factors in Robichaud’s victory was the 
reaction of the viewers. Flemming emerged as a plod- 
der who had to read what he wanted to tell his people, 
while young Robichaud was complimented again and 
again on “the way you knew what you wanted to 
say on TV, and looked right at me as you said it.” 

More and more Ottawa cabinet ministers are saving 
explanations of important announcements for the 
CBC’s late national news show, which has an average 
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audience of 1,300,000 viewers. Ministers’ executive 
assistants actively lobby with CBC reporters for air 
time, and some ministers pre-film interviews, if they're 
planning to break news in speeches at towns that have 
no TV facilities. One Toronto cabinet minister even 
manages to get himself on the French TV_ network 
by pinning a list of typed answers on the interviewer's 
jacket, where viewers can’t see them. Then he glances 
down at the answers as he’s asked prearranged 
questions 

Probably Ottawa's most adroit television performer 
is Paul Martin, the former minister of health and wel- 
fare. who can arrive at the studio with a few figures 
scribbled on the back of an envelope. launch into a 
speech, and finish within 10 seconds of his allotted 
time. Top performers among the Conservative cabinet 
are George Hees, whose facile charm seems to glow 
right through the cathode-ray tube, and Alvin Hamil- 
ton, minister of agriculture, who, as a former high- 
school teacher. is trained in explaining serious prob- 
lems in a high-minded way without being stuffy about 
it. 

In planning their television campaigns for the next 
general election, the parties are seriously handicapped 
by Canada’s broadcasting regulations, which prohibit 
all forms of dramatic presentation in political pro- 
grams. This provision bans the use of music, cartoons, 
most film clips and still photographs —in fact just 
about everything that could make the telecasts inter- 
esting. There is mounting pressure to have these rules 
changed. “We wouldn't be averse to altering the regu- 
lations if we get suitable representations from parlia- 
ment,” says Caryle Allison, vice-chairman of the 
Board of Broadcast Governors. 

One thing that the Conservatives are determined to 
resist is the Kennedy-Nixon type of debate that was 
so influential in the U.S. election campaign. They 
argue that the situation here is different, because the 
contenders for the prime ministership are not all out- 
of-office politicians. The CBC offered the parties extra 
half-hour periods during the last two election cam- 
paigns, if they'd put their leaders on for a round-table 
discussion, but the offer was never taken up. During 
the next election campaign, television will be especial- 
ly important for the New Party, as a quick and effi- 
cient way of building their leader into a national figure 

Despite the attractions of television, most Canadian 
politicians still distrust the medium. Even when it’s 
successful, a TV appearance doesn’t provide the re- 
assurance of being able to hold a clipping in your 
hand, permanently recording your words and expres- 
sions. The politicians agree that television will never 
wholly replace newspapers and magazines. After all, 
you can’t swat flies with a TV set. 
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The third man: Acheson’s part in Rusk’s appointment 


The story behind 
Kennedy's surprise for 
the State Department 


Relatively few Americans were familiar 
with the name of Dean Rusk before 
President Kennedy named him Secretary 
of State. Kennedy himself didn’t know 
Rusk until the eve of the appointment. 
Why, then, did Kennedy choose Rusk 
for the top cabinet job a job half a 
dozen outstanding public figures were 
hoping to get? 

One story goes that John Kennedy 
was impressed by an article by Dean 
Rusk, entitled The President, which was 
published last April by that serious and 
scholarly periodical, Foreign Affairs. As 
far as | can find out, Kennedy did read 
the article and it may easily have in- 
fluenced his choice. But I'm told that 
the train of events that led to Rusk’s 
appointment actually began more than 
10 years ago. Harry Truman was presi- 
dent then, and his Secretary of State was 
Dean Acheson, and the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for the Far East was 
Walton Butterworth. Dean Rusk was a 
Deputy Undersecretary of State. 

The State Department, fed up to the 
teeth with the way things had gone in 
China, issued a white paper criticizing 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime and suggest- 
ing that there had been corruption and 
inefficiency. Butterworth was opposed to 
the issuing of this paper and, when it 
brought a gale of angry protests against 
the department, as he had anticipated. 
he wanted out. When Rusk heard of 
this, he went to Acheson and said, in 
effect, “Look, how would it be if I rolled 
up my sleeves and took over the Far 
Fast desk until the storm dies down?” 

hat’s what he did, although a deputy 
undersecretary Outranks an assistant sec- 
retary, so he had to step down a notch. 


Acheson. ever since. has had a high 
regard for Rusk, who left the State 


Department late in 1951 to head the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

So, the tale continues, when John 
Kennedy, some weeks after his election, 
asked Dean Acheson who would make 
a brilliant Secretary of State and be 
tough enough to cope with the problems 
pressing in on all sides. Acheson recom- 
mended Rusk. Acheson is said to have 


handed Kennedy the copy of Foreign 
Affairs in which the Rusk article ap- 


peared an article that set forth Rusk’s 
own thoughts on international relations, 
and on the role that must be played by 
the president of the United States. 


Why Kennedy is 
sure to fight 
with the Senate 


Will President Kennedy get a chance to 
test his brave new program and find out 
whether it can reverse the downward 
economic trend at home and restore the 
badly battered prestige of the United 
States abroad? The answer to that ques- 
tion, with all its implications not only 
for the U.S. but for the rest of the 
world, and particularly for Canada, 
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whose fortunes are so closely interlock- 
ed with those of the U. S., depends large- 
lv on 98 men and two women. And these 
people, ironically, are looked on by a 
great number of Canadians with amuse- 
ment and even scorn. 

They are the members of the United 
States Senate and many a Canadian, 
when he thinks of a U.S. senator. con- 
jures up a picture of a pompous old man 
with a thatch of white hair, a broad- 
brimmed black hat, a black string neck- 
tie, a booming voice that is seldom 
silent, and an exaggerated southern ac- 
cent. 

This is the image created by Ameri- 
can political cartoons, comic strips, 
movies, radio and television. It endures 
although Kennedy himself, Lyndon 
Johnson, the vice-president, and the re- 
doubtable Harry Truman are Senate 
graduates. 

In justification of the image, it can be 
said that Kennedy, Johnson and Truman 
were not typical senators; that the aver- 
age senator is well up in years so that 
his hair, if he still has it, is probably 
white: that one or two senators do affect 
broad-brimmed black hats and black 
string ties: that a booming voice is an 
asset to a senator, who is expected to 
shine as an orator; and that in the Sen- 
ate, which is dominated by the South, 
a southern accent is not to be sneezed at. 
As for the widespread notion that the 
booming voice is rarely still, it can be 
pointed out that filibustering—talking a 
piece of legislation to death—is permit- 
ted in the Senate, where Senator Wayne 
Morse spoke continuously for 22 hours 
and six minutes in 1953, and Senator 
Strom Thurmond outdid Morse by hold- 
ing the floor for 24 hours and 18 min- 
utes in 1957. 

The real trouble: with the image is 
that if you're unfamiliar with the com- 
plex U.S. system of government, it sug- 
gests that the Senate may be taken light- 
ly, and gives no hint of the power of this 
august body. 

One phase of this power is summed 
up in the three-word title of Allen 
Drury’s best-selling novel, Advise and 
Consent. The Senate advises the presi- 
dent on high policy, and historical rec- 
ords show that the advice, as often as 
not, runs counter to the president's 
wishes. The Senate’s consent—not al- 
ways forthcoming — must be obtained 
before a foreign treaty can be signed. 


Its also required for major appoint- 
ments, such as appointments to the cabi 
net and the Supreme Court. And, in its 
legislative capacity, the Senate can 
scuttle proposed laws and scratch out 
proposed appropriations. 

It has, from the start, been a thorn 
in the side of presidents. The first presi 
dent, George Washington, is supposed 
to have vowed that he’d be damned if 
he ever went to “that place” again 
that place being the Senate chamber 
Both the Roosevelts, Theodore and 
Franklin, fought with the Senate. So did 
Truman. So, almost inevitably, will John 
Kennedy, for every strong president has, 
and Kennedy shows all signs of being a 
strong president. As a Democrat, he 
would seem to have the cards stacked in 
his favor, for the present standing in the 
Senate is 64 Democrats and 36 Repub- 
licans. The odds arer’t as good as they 
appear, for the senatouis, the most indi- 
vidualistic of men, refuse to be bound 
by party lines. They vote as they choose 
And, while more than half of them are 
from the North, the chairmen of nearly 
all the important Senate committees are 
from the South. These committee chair- 
men rule the roost. In practice, if not 
in theory, they arbitrarily decide which 
measures shall be passed by the Senate 
and which shall not 

As an outspoken advocate of civil 
liberties, Kennedy hasn't endeared him- 
self to the committee chairmen from 
the Deep South, nor the other southern 
senators, who are mostly hard-bitten 
segregationists and whose economic 
thinking tends to be as reactionary as 
their social thinking. The threat to the 
Kennedy program is that the southern- 
ers, although nominally Democrats, will 
join forces with the conservatively in- 
clined northern Republicans, and gang 
up against it. Should that happen, Ken- 
nedy’s hopes and plans nitight be stymied 

If the tremendous power of the U.S 
Senate is not always clearly understood 
beyond the borders of the U.S., there is 
certainly nobody in Washington who 
doubts it. Since there are just 100 sena- 
tors, compared with 437 members of 
the House of Representatives. even the 
dullest and most obscure senators are 
eagerly sought as guests by Washington 
hostesses. 

Besides his salary of $22,500, a sena- 
tor enjoys certain fringe benefits — a 
luxurious suite in the old or the new 


Senate office buildings, a free home 

town office, a staff of half a dozen or 
more assistants secretaries, free 
postage allowance, long distance calls, 
telegrams and travel. A senator’s annual 
expenses paid out of the federal treasury 
may amount to $100,000. And that fig 
ure doesn’t take into account such items 
as the $5,300,000 subway that shuttles 
senators the 1,000 feet between the new 
Senate office building and the Senate 
chamber. It has 
platforms, a 

marble 
with electric-eye doors 
foot subway 


escalators, 
telephone 


stairs 


Spacious 
lounge, rest 
and an elevator 

An older, 600 
links the old Senate office 
buildings to the Capitol. It’s oxe meas 
ure of the Senate's prestige that the only 
two subways in Washington, which has 
2 000.000 in 

both constructed for the 
100° senators. 


rooms, 


close to 
area, were 
benefit of 


Its metropolitan 


Cuba, si; 
Canadian embassy, 
not quite 


Among Washington clubs, few can come 
anywhere near the Sulgrave in social 


prestige. Its members are women of af 


fluence and influence, doers of good 
deeds, with proud names and impe: 
cable reputations. So, during a recent 


blizzard, the dowagers who were storm 
bound in the rambling mansion the Sul 
grave Club occupies couldn't understand 
why they being 
motley foreign-looking crew who parad 
ed back and forth outside with signs that 


were picketed by a 


no one could read because of the snow 

It turned out that it was all a mistake 
The pickets, anti-Castroites, were in 
front of the wrong building. They 
thought they were picketing the nearby 
Canadian Embassy 

Why did they want to picket our 
embassy” They'd swallowed the exagge 
rated reports that have been circulating 
in the U.S. about Canada’s trade with 
Cuba. This, according to the 
has increased a hundredfold 
fail, when the U.S. stopped shipping 
most goods to Cuba. The latest official 
figures available as this is written are for 
last November; they show Canadian ex- 
ports to Cuba that month were lower 
than in November 1959. 


rumors, 
since last 
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Why Jack Arthur is always “wrong” about U.S. talent 


Baiting the CNE’s 


of some of his old Sergeant Bilko rou score for Canada’s last musical comedy, — cil). Jarvis admits to stirring up the con- 
srandstand showman tines from TV. Silvers left Toronto vow John Gray’s Ride a Pink Horse, liked troversy deliberately. “All art is con- 
dD 1 ing he would never play the grandstand \llan’s script. He is now writing the — troversy,” he says. Controversially. he 
> ! d\ ’ t show again MUSIC combining Chinese and Jew is planning 1961) special issues on, 
IS e€veryDO YS Spor This year. for his tenth show—the ish themes and modern jazz. For the among other subjects, the automobile 
last one under his present contract lyrics, Allan turned to Martin Kastner, and another look at advertising art. 
Jack Arthur is probably more tired than Arthur will hire no big U.S. names, but i middle-aged Toronto businessman who 
inybody else of the old argument over will rely largely on Canadian perform had never written professionally before. . 
( senscge ath ee talent. For a ers to stage “wide-scope numbers with Kastner's wife had once done a trans Clyde Gilmour 
years Me Nas produced the grandstan lots of color things you can't see on lation of Bertolt Brecht’s lay. The H H 
show at the Canadian National Exhib television.” Arthur insists the switch is Great Scholar Wu. that Allan had liked reviews the movies 
tion in Toronto Fach year he has had imply to keep abreast of the trend very much and Kastner had helped with The Misfits: Dramatist Arthur Miller's 
to decide whether to hire a B-hame elsewhere, such as in Las Vegas, where the poetry. Kastner’s work for The Wise — going-away present to Marilyn Monroe, 
U.S. star to headline the show. Each big-name acts are out of vogue and Judge. according to Allan. “ranks with before they ended their marriage, was 
year he has been damned if he did o eXtravaganzas are in tne best poetry being written today the script ol this perplexing but power 
damned if he didn't. Five of his nine Arthur won't say whether he'll be When and where will The Wise Judge — ful comedy-drama. Her role in it is per- 
shows have made mone including willing to sign a new contract for the be Staged ’ Allan doesn’t know. But he’s fectly suited to her fev qualities that of 
those with Victor Borge and Ed Sullivan 1962 show. Several times he has turned already planning the production. “The a tremulous child-woman so. tender- 
as headliners. But he has lost heavily 


too on 


Danny 


imported 
Kaye 


Arthur's principal tormentors are the 


comics, inchiding 


and George Gobel 


down offers from the U.S., but now the 
New York World’s Fair is Known to be 
considering offering him the job of run 


actors will wear Chinese inasks and the 
acting half Peking Opera and 
half Studio. We'd like trained 


will be 
Actor 


hearted that she almost collapses at the 
thought of some wild harses being sold 
as dog-meat. This was Cfark Gable’s last 


ning its equivalent of the CNE grand acrobats for the leading roles. The Wise movie, and he was in fine form as a 
loronto press and Toronto politicians stand show Judge has a serious message of love.” freedom-loving Nevadan whose jaunty 
range Henney members are among the If the New York offer comes and he says. “But we want to have fun too. masculinity is much admired by the 
30 CNE directors whose approval he he accepts the man who has been so \ real circus. Reno divorcees. Director John Huston’s 
must have for each show.) When he has hotly criticized for bringing in U.S 


signed a U.S. star, at least one local 
politician has reminded him (and sev 
eral hundred thousand newspaper read 
that talented Canadian 
performers available, too. When he has 
staged without any big U.S 
names, politicians and ne wspaper critics 


have talked darkly 


ers) there are 


shows 
los- 


about the show 


criticized for de 
serting Canada to take a job in the U.S 
JOHN O'KELFE 


stars will doubtless be 


Coming: a Chinese- 
Jewish-Canadian 


The singing waiter is 
back — singing Figaro 


The singing waiter is back — but now 
he’s singing grand opera. At the Gas- 
light. a newly opened restaurant in To- 


fine cast also includes Eli Wallach, 
Montgomery Clift and Thelma Ritter 


Never on Sunday: Bad girls with hearts 
of gold are becoming as commonplace 
as gangsters and cowboys on the inter- 
national screen. This is a wacky, cheer- 
ful item in that category, starring Melina 


7 ai Mercouri as a scrupulous Greek pros- 
ynto ) rs atchec I 
ing prestige. When U.S. headliners have d four and a hatcheck girl 
made money for the show, Arthur has musica come y: gather around a piano during the dinner eat a von -onar t ie 
hour and harmonize on songs from @S a American visionary who tries to 
been told (via the headlines) that an ‘ £ 


all-Canadian show would have done the 


The idea for the next musical comedy 


well-known operas 


ennoble her talents. 


same. When a show with an American likely to be produced in Canada—well, Their accompanist, Alex Boettcher, a P SI and the Tall: 
star has lost money, Arthur has heard ?Ssibly to be produced—was born last’ voice coach for the Canadian Opera 
we told you so” from city councillors winter at a banquet table in a small Company. believes the experience is —e a : ioe Te 
Ihe turor bevan§ getting hotter in town in Red ( hina On the menu of that good for the singers, Ww ho are also Stu- drama, ee ee en ee ie ; ips 
1957, when Danny Kaye collected banquet, though by different dents at the Royal Conservatory. “It 
$100,000 for a show that lost $55,000 were gefiillte fish, potato pancakes, sa-  accustoms them to an audience and 4 Nasty Cockney bloke whose vile man 


Two years later, George Gobel was the 


centre of controversy The evening 


newspapers, making the most of the fact 


that Arthur had hired a comedian who 
hadn't been able to keep his own TV 
program, panned the show 


iami, and chopped liver soaked in chick- 
en fat. At the table was the Canadian 
playwright Ted Allan, who grew up in 
the Jewish district of Montreal 

Allan, who was in China to work on 
a film about Dr. Norman Bethune, was 
fascinated by the similarity between 
Chinese and Jewish cooking. He investi- 
gated other links between the cultures 
He found a bittersweet “Jewish” note 
in Chinese humor. He found Zen Bud 
dhist costumes that looked like the frock 
coats and beaver hats worn traditional- 
ly by Eastern European Jews. He found 
an ancient Chinese folk tale that was 
almost a perfect prototype of a story by 
Sholom Aleichem, the 19th-century Yid- 
dish writer. He found that Zen Bud- 
dhist paradoxes bore a startling resem- 
blance to the Talmudic brain-teasers he 
had learned his” Russian-born 
grandfather 

Without stretching comparisons too 
far, Allan felt he had discovered enough 
cultural links to begin work on a “Zen 
Buddhist-Hebrew™” musical comedy 

This while his play. Gog et 
Magog. was running as a smash hit in 
Paris, Allan worked out the plot: a Jew 
China to escape 


year 


goes to persecution 


teaches them not to compromise with 
noise.” Ivan Shaeffer., a co-owner of the 
Gaslight. admits knowing nothing about 
grand opera. He got the idea for his 
singing waiters from La Cigale, a Mont- 
real nightclub 

La Cigale features eight opera-sing- 
ing waiters, a coloratura hatcheck girl, 
and a busboy who specializes in Puc- 
cini. As in Toronto, the singing waiters 
are all students of classical music. And 
already one waiter at La Cigale is com- 
plaining about the audience. “When we 
opened, the customers liked grand 
opera. Now they're starting to ask for 
pop tunes.” 


Angry new voice in 
the Canadian Arts 


The liveliest new voice in the Canadian 
arts is the magazine Canadian Art, 
which is 17 years old. In mid-1959, 
not far from the brink of extinction (and 
$8.000 in debt), Canadian Art was 
handed over to Alan Jarvis. former di- 
rector of the National Gallery. Jarvis 
added such features as a national round- 
up of art news, regular book reviews and 


ners conceal a compassionate heart 


Embezzled Heaven: From Austria, with 
English dialogue on the sound-track. 
comes this sentimental but winning tear- 
jerker. Its about a devout old woman 
(Annie Rosar) who makes a pilgrimage 
to Rome when she fears she has endan- 
gered her chances of gaining a seat in 
Paradise. 


The Bulldog Breed: The Royal Navy 
and space travel are frenetically blend- 
ed in a British farce starring Norman 
Wisdom, the Jerry Lewis of the United 
Kingdom. In my opinion he is just as big 
a bore as his Hollywood counterpart. 
And these are worth seeing: 

The Angry Silence 

The Entertainer 

Exodus 

The Facts of Life 

The Sundowners 

Tunes of Glory 

Village of the Damned 


tt 


MINIATURE DISCS that run at LP 
speed (33! rpm) are beginning to make 
life easier for record collectors. Until 
now, when they wanted to hear a cer- 


Arthur blames the panning for the “The Chinese do a terrible thing to a lively forum of readers’ letters. tain single selection, they had to change 
$58,000 loss that year. “How,” he asks him.” Allan says. “They leave him So far, many of the letters have been gears on their machines to play “singles” 
with considerable logic. “could we get alone.” The Jew’s culture is absorbed 


people in when boys were in front of 
the box office selling newspapers with 


“It's my comment on persecution. When 
we stop hating each other we can start 


pretty angry—angry about Jarvis’s spe- 
cial issues on subjects like architecture 
and advertising art—and most of the 


at speeds of 45 or 78 turns a minute- 
or risk scratching a long-playing record 
by fitting the needle into a narrow band. 


GOBEL A FLOP’ splashed across the using our brains for what they were — others have been strongly in favor of his | Now three of the biggest record makers 
front page?” On the last night of the made for understanding the world — fresh approach. Hardly any are neutral (Columbia, RCA Victor, Capitol) are 
Gobel show, Arthur lost his temper and — around us.” or lukewarm. pressing seven-inch records that run at 
told a reporter he was quitting the CNE Allan called his comedy The Wise But the most significant results of | 33!3 rpm. with one selection per side. 


But next day he changed his mind 
Last vear the villain, 
Arthur, Phil Silvers 


along with 


was The newspa- 


Judge. He showed it to Lou Applebaum, 
formerly musical director of the Strat- 
ford Festival, and now a consultant to 


Jarvis’s controversial editing has been 
a boost in circulation (to 6,000 from 
4,500) and $30,000 in new money (in- 


and the industry is wondering if the new 
discs will establish rpm as the 
standard speed, making 45s and 78s 


pers decided his act was a corny rehash =the CBC. Applebaum, who wrote the — cluding $15,000 from the Canada Coun- — obsolescent. 
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ORDER OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 
FRANCE ORDER OF THE MEXIC: 
MEXICO 


ORDER OF JUAN PABLO DUARTE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


é 


j 
ORDER OF THE ANNUNZIATA 
ITALY 


— ORDER OF MERIT 


nore people bu a 
poop Y 
Seagram's VO. 


than any other brand 


ORDER OF KAPIOLANI 
HAWATI 


ORMER OF THE MEDJIDIE 
TURKEY 


of wh isky exported 


ORDER OF 
VILLA VICOSA 
PORTUGAL 


from any country 


ORDER OF VASCO VUNES DE BALBOA 
PANAMA 


ORDER OF LEOPOLD Ii 
BELGIUM 


ORDER OF THE GARTER 
GREAT BRITAIN 


ORDER OF 
| THE MILLION ELEPHANTS 
SIAM 


ORDER OF THE RISING SUN 
JAPAN 


SWEOEN 


ORDER OF THE NETHERLANDS LION 
HOLLAND 


ORDER OF THE RED CROSS 
SPAIN 


ORDER OF KING SOLOMON’S SEAL 
ETHIOPIA 


ORDER OF ST. CHARLES 
MONACO 


ORDER OF FRANZ JOSEPH 


AUSTRIA R OF TH U 
| ORDERS PHOTOGRAPHED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF ORDE ° SUN 
AFGHANISTAN 
THE ORDERS AND MEDALS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
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New Life Line Pepsodent! 


It's the only toothbrush that combines hard thick bristles (for scrubbing 
tooth surfaces) and soft thin bristles (for whisking between teeth} in every 
tuft. It’s the best-cleaning and most comfortable toothbrush ever made, 
needs no breaking in. Feel the difference the first time you use It. 


Life Line ‘s soft thin bristles get between the teeth 
and into tiny crevices to remove food particles— 
fight decay. 


Life Line 's hard thick bristles really scrub tooth 
surfaces, remove dulling film to get teeth their 


whitest and brightest. 


Life Line is unconditionally guaranteed by Lever 
Brothers, makers of Pepsodent 
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